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THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


A SERMON BY C. A. BARTOL, D.D.* 
John xiv. 28: “I go away, and come again unto you.” 


Wuart has been the most common spectacle now for years 
throughout this country but that of a regiment of soldiers 
going away to the war? How, with burnished armor and 
gay uniform, keeping step to the music of the Union, in full 
ranks and with elated looks, they parade on the Common, 
march through the streets, embark on shipboard, or crowd the 
express train! Here and there, amid the jubilee patriotic 
courage makes in waving its splendid flags, may be seen some 
poor woman: it is a wife, a mother, a sister, weeping in a 
corner, noticed only by the curious and sympathetic eye, 
considering such things more than all the pomp of the 
world. 

Some clouds and tears, in a sort of April weather of _ 
the mind, may well dash the sunny sight. When shall the 
‘ resolute company return, and how ?— with what gaps in its. 
lines ? 

So asks every thoughtful observer, while, with prayers in 
many a throbbing breast, these living forms, as if already 
bleeding, are laid on the shrine of country. When shall 





* Preached in the West Church, June 5, 1864, in memory of George Doane 
Wells. 
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they come? ‘ Nevermore,” our melancholy American poet 
interprets the raven as croaking over his chamber-door ; and 
Byron celebrates, in strains of matchless pathos, “the unre- 
turning brave” who went down to the fatal field of Waterloo. 
Not to come back, — that strikes the chill on our heart, ever 
since, in the nursery ballad of the “ Babes in the Wood,” we 
read, — 


“ But never more they saw the man 
Returning from the town.” 


But in due time, the term of service expired, the regi- 
ment as a unit comes back, greeted with cheers of enthusiasm 
surpassing those that made the air tingle over its going-forth. 
It has withstood the foe. It has won the day. It has 
advanced the cause of liberty and native land. It has endured 
hardship, hunger, watching, exposure to cold and damp, the 
forced march, fearful peril in the teeth of charging bayonets, 
before the open jaws of artillery, or amid the musket-shot, 
singing so musically in the air, yet to swifter ruin than any 
siren voice. ‘The companions that dropped from them by 
the way, under the iron hail or the sapping of disease, are 
martyrs. ‘they themselves are heroes. ‘They are idols. 
With what warmth of love and admiration the heart of hu- 
manity goes out to its defenders, who held the breach when 
all dear to it — home, freedom, religion, posterity — were at 
risk! It is holiday, and holy day too, when they re-appear. 
If it happen to be sabbath morning, over to them at once does 
the sacredness of the season pass; and no superstition of 
Puritanic rigor can hinder the solemn ovation whose sponta- 
neous outburst, like extemporaneous discourse, precedes or 


displaces the prepared word and appointed occasion. ‘The © 


band, the very footfall of the troop, sounds as gracious and 
religious as any bell in the steeple. The torn and smoky 
banner, begrimed with dust, singed with the explosive sul- 
phur, snatched in mortal hazard from hostile capture, shows 
more beautiful, worn, rent, and stained, over the veteran 
column, than when it flaunted in the breeze, clean as a 
maiden gift, stitched and mounted from white and slender 
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fingers, gilt with all the perfect emblems and shining capitals 
of human rights. Ah! the ensigns that have been borne 
through scenes of jeopardy and carnage, that have floated 
high over the surrendered strongholds of the enemy, that 
have been rehoisted where the hands of traitors once vilely 
pulled them down, that have been clung to with dying grasp 
and wet with fast-ebbing blood, that have wrapped the coffin 
and the corse in a fitting shroud for the last slumber, — 
they shall hang hereafter in hall and state-house, or some 
well-honored private dwelling, signals of honor and fidelity, 
and ever-fresh inspirations of patriotism to our children’s 
children. Ellsworth shall be seen ages hence, perhaps in 
some masterpiece of a picture, hauling down the usurping 
standard of Rebellion to replace it with the stars and stripes ; 
and Anderson, keeping up the national color at Sumter till 
all the concentric fire South Carolina could muster from her 
millions burnt out his little garrison of seventy men; and 
some black private folding close, as though he had been any 
white free citizen, in his dead arms the bit of painted cloth 
which was the only symbol to him of personal digility and 
the salvation of his race. Not gold or silk or ornament 
painted or embossed shall be the preciousness of it, but 
courage and sacrifice and deliverance. I am speaking, in my 
subject to-day, of what comes back; and the banner is what 
comes back almost invariably. Few of the costly emblems 
are left in hostile hands; but the manly shapes among which 
it was reared, what numbers of them mantle no more with 
the tide of life! In the throat of the dreadful battle, they 
have been devoured, or, in worse torture of slow sickness or 
festering wounds, pined away. What a tomb, far and wide, 
over the parallels of latitude, the populous land has become ! 
The soil of Kentucky and Tennessee, the swamps of the 
Chickahominy, the waters of the Mississippi and the Gulf 
into which it flows, the long line of the dreary hospitals on - 
whose cots of pain some last breath is mercifully each moment 
drawn, will not restore the victims they have claimed. ‘The 
burial-places on the field of slaughter at Murfreesborough 
and Cedar Mountain, in the Valley of the Shenandoah and 
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around the heights of Vicksburg, yield not up their dead, 
till the heavens be no more, from the sod of the soldier’s 
graveyard. Have you thought what sort of graveyard that 
one of the soldier is? It is no fair spot granted by munici- 
pal authority, or chosen by the selectmen of the town, for a 
quiet resting-place to those, who at length, in the course of 
nature, must expire, and where, as the bard tells us, — 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


No beautiful fence of painted wood or more enduring iron 
surrounds it. No granite portico, engraved with soothing 
sentences of consolation or kindling words of inspired pro- 
phecy, overarches its entrance. No polished marble monu- 
ments deck each private enclosure, nor do pious hands plant 
flowers or fetch wreaths; nor is the place selected where the 
north wind, as one desired, blows freely, or some whispering 
pine or yew-tree will breathe the low plaintive murmur of a 
perpetual dirge over the ashes of the loved and lamented. 
No; but, when the leader of the host begs a truce to bury his 
dead, what asks he leave to do? ‘To gash and trench the 
ground in what coarse and summary way, with brief prayer, 
and no hearse or procession; shovelling in the heaps of gory 
mortality as he does the unvalued clay and gravel in which 
they are so hastily and superficially hid! Yet, if for con- 
science, if for country, if for man and for God, the souls 
once animating this dusty, disregarded refuse have contended, 
no glorious sepulchre, no mausoleum of Hadrian, no poet’s 
grave in Westminster Abbey, or hero’s obelisk in Pére la 
Chaise, is nobler than the frequent rising mound, though 
holding, like those of the ancient tribes of this continent, 
only indiscriminate relics, not confounded in the sight of God, 
whose close companionship in the dust answers to that in the 
noble strife. 

But all we can see or hear or humanly know of them is 
there abandoned. They come not back. The squadron that 
defiled through our loud applause, before our delighted gaze, 
returns not merely decimated, but halved sometimes, or a 
scanty remnant left, by the cruel strokes of modern warfare, 
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more fatal than the antique scythe-armed chariots you see on 
some ancient canvas. Poor fellows! you may say; food for 
powder, their bones a bridge for us to walk on, their blood a 
manure for the common ground, their misery the purchase of 
our joy, their existence perished that others might live. 
Poor unfortunate fellows! Nay, I reply, we may look too 
pathetically or with a false pity on their fate. It is not so 
sure they have suffered more or been less happy than we. 
God is not so unjust as to pinch hardest his most devoted 
servants, or dole out to them as stinted starvelings the elixir 
of gladness. They have a good time too; yes, very good. 
Whoever lives, endures, expires, from an inspiration, cannot 
be wretched. “Turn me over, that I may die with my face to 
the foe,” said an officer recently fallen on the sacred Virginia 
soil. Was he a pitiable object? Can we afford to commise- 
rate him? He might better commiserate some of us. Ecstasy 
of devotion in any worthy enterprise, as the whole history of 
martyrdom proves, exalts men, so that they smile at anguish, 
privation, and death. What think they of their life ?— they 
throw it in. What of their limbs ?—they leave them be- 
hind. I saw a man, with his right sleeve empty, walking to 
the funeral of his brother-in-arms; but he had peace and a 
good conscience in his face. I wished I could look as happy, 
as I passed him by. I know a colonel, a fine musician, who, 
having lost one of his arms in battle, stood before a piano in 
his brother’s house with streaming eyes and twitching nerves 
that he could touch it no longer; but he remembered the 
reason, and was comforted with a tune sweeter than his own 
or other fingers or any A‘olian harp could render. We do 
not see the romance of our own time. We are too near the 
mountain to measure its proportions or observe its top; but 
what a pictorial grandeur will hang on this age to the eye far 
enough off to mark its particular hue and size among the 
centuries! What man, privileged beyond Hume or Gibbon, 
shall write its history? What bard, with a theme as great as 
Homer’s or Milton’s, shall chant its epic? What sculptors 
and painters, with equal opportunity, shall match the Greek 
or Italian genius? Every year now adds virtually a hundred 
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to the longevity of this people. We shall come out of the 
war very old and experienced, venerable as any nation on 
the globe, through the offerings for our redemption now 
made; and Russia, whose friendly fleet anchors so peacefully 
in our bay, or England and France, regard us as vain, juvenile, 
sensitive new-comers no longer. ‘They will not be able! We 
shall be reverend as they. But list to the repeated refrain 
of the lament, that they come not back! Nay, I answer, 
come back they do or will. When Jesus told his disciples 
he was coming back as surely as he was going to sink under 
murderous blows, he touched the high-water mark of human 
belief in God and immortality. Was it guess-work or fancy 
with him? No: it was vision, if such a thing in the human 
soul as vision there is. 

He said what he saw, and we may see in every moment of 
transport like his own; and I am here to-day to declare, that 
our vanished friends, despatched by the merciless ball or 
fainting on their lonely beds, do and will come back. 

They come back to our thought. None of our friends 
ever come so fully to our thought as when they have 
vanished from our sight. We must lose to find them. Who 
of us perceived what disguised angels they were, till their 
mortal robes fell, to reveal them as angels indeed? Jesus 
must go away, else the spirit, which was his own, would 
not come to the disciples. Only after any beloved ones have 
taken leave of the senses do they first effectually approach 
the soul. I will not deny that the senses make a nice house 
for them to inhabit, with these eyes for its windows, and this 
whispering-gallery of the ears to talk in, and these founda- 
tions and supporting beams of the solid frame to embrace 
their presence in its circuit, and overarch it with a living 
roof; but because the earthly house is so noble, and the 
accommodation seems so perfect, the entertainment so fine, 
we are too often content to have them occupy it alone, resid- 
ing in the senses, and the comparatively superficial affections 
waiting on the senses, which but partially introduce, and 
hinder them from entering the recesses of the breast. When 
the tenant of the senses is expelled, and we sob and grieve 
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that we can no longer hold him in our looks, our hearing, 
and our hands, as we must have him somewhere, and cannot 
give him up, then we must open to him our very souls. 
Nay, he enters as of right and his own accord, unquestioned, 
and needing no formal invitation to sit at the heart’s table, 
like God and Christ themselves, in the inward feast that 
needs no earthly bread or wine, to sup with us, and we with 
him. Then we know him first; then we love him best; 
then we possess him truly. He has not gone: he has come. 
In what a warm and holy closeness, no more uplifted than 
domesticated to our inmost bosom, familiarly he is folded, to 
demonstrate that the heaven he has been admitted to is not far 
off, but in us, and unseen at our side! Is it pleasant fancies 
and. baseless hallucinations I indulge and preach? No, but 
facts which none of you will refuse to own respecting all the 
esteemed associates and kindred of whose outward presence 
you have been bereft; while they are how conspicuously 
verified in regard to our soldiers fallen on the field, these 
modern confessors of the religious and political faith which 
alone can regenerate the world! Is it not, truly, manifestly 
so? Were the half-score of young men whom the war has 
claimed for our sacrifice, and whom I seem to see in ordered 
line at this moment, ever more with us than now? Would 
they be as much with us if they had not gone? Are their 
brothers and sisters, any of the youth of the congregation, 
actually with us more than they? No, indeed. ‘We must 
not judge by the’gross view of things or persons on the out- 
side. It is not bodies alone that the most heedless and 
sensual of us notice. ‘Talk of haunted houses! We are all 
haunted, in this vital and wonderful dwelling of ours, by those 
who have said farewell, and by none more than by the dead 
soldiers, our conscripts for the fight. They glide in with me 
at yonder porch as regularly as any of their contemporaries 
or mates. ‘To our imagination, which is the most real and 
lasting of our faculties, they sit in worship; or hover, living 
shadows, over our heads. It is not only their portraits that 
they have left behind to hang in our Sunday school or on 
your chamber-wall. They themselves perhaps, to behold 
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and overhear us now, revisit the scene. Like constant 
lodgers, they retain their room from year to year: nay, they 
repair, adorn, enlarge it. Do they not better and brighten it 
in your breast? They work for truth and justice among us 
mightily, as never before. . 

Thus they come back, not to individual mourners, bro- 
thers, sisters, parents only, but to their country too. She 
has not lost but gained them for ever. The blood of the 
martyrs was never more the seed of the Church than it is the 
seed of the State. When, by and by, the loud-mouthed can- 
non shall have ceased to bellow, and the garments of the 
warrior to be rolled in blood, and the curious in many a field 
shall pick up tokens of the strife; then, while in the old 
places of rank corruption and thorny oppression the harvest 
of justice, fruit of civilization, flowers of humanity, social 
order, universal love, genuine faith, and sincere worship, shall 
in all our borders blossom and plentifully grow, whether our 
moral taste shall recognize it or not, from that same blood of 
consecration will the richness and flavor come. 

But it were a quite imperfect, and, to the loving, mourning 
heart, melancholy satisfaction, if, in this imperceptible, intan- 
gible way alone, our redeemers should return. Our religion, 
the very instinct planted in us by our Almighty, teaches a 
personal restitution too. Somewhere, sometime, somehow, 
though where, when, or how, I cannot tell, yet face to face, 
eye to eye, voice to voice, touch to touch, in some marvellous 
membership of the as yet inconceivable celestial body, will 
they come to us when we, too, are ferried after them across 
the narrow stream of death, into that affectionate, - blessed 
intimacy which we call heaven. 

So I have spoken of the soldier’s return. Must I apolo- 
gize for my subject, of which you have so much in the week- 
time, the street, the atmosphere, that you would wish it 
left out of Sunday and the pulpit? But thatiit is the bidding 
of Providence at which I speak, with a vocation rather, 
if I may say so, in my nature to purely spiritual themes, [ 
should regret my own words. But I must preach to you, so 
long as I preach at all, the religion of the hour; not about 
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Genesis or the Fall, the Flood or Noah’s ark, or the make 
of the Hebrew tabernacle. Since the war began, I have 
made it the rule of my duty to pay at least a passing tribute 
to every one, out of the fifty now gone from this church, 
who should fall in the field. That duty I intend to perform 
now. At the battle of Spottsylvania, another victim for 
the altar was demanded of our number. Grorce Doane 
WELLS, named for the good physician whom many will re- 
member, on the 18th of May yielded up his life, in its very 
spring, for his country; taking his place with the multitude 
-that have lain down in the grave for her resurrection. Born 
the first day of January, 1847, and styled, when he came, 
“a new-year’s present,” — being but little over seventeen 
when he died, he is by far the youngest offering from us yet 
claimed, the very firstling of the flock, the flower in the bud, 
which is “no vain sacrifice,” with the dew of God’s bap- 
tizing yet upon it. On account of his extreme youth, he 
had been strongly advised not to enter the service; but no 
arguments, no multiplied, long-continued, and persistent 
expostulations, could avail against his own resolve. He 
seemed, as he bent his ear inward, to have heard a call in 
his own soul, so clear and loud as to drown all counsels, 
though of his elders, from without. The zeal of God’s 
house, in the shape of our political order and the temple of 
our liberty, had eaten him up. He saw every thing dear and 
valuable in life and human society on these shores at stake ; 
and the spirit of his ancestors thrilled in the veins of the 
orphan-boy, whose father and mother long since arose, and 
passed up. A higher breath than kindred blood can impart, 
from God and the time, blew through his breast, till it made 
the music there of the trumpet-stop. In his childhood, it 
was observed that spotless simplicity only covered an indomi- 
table native resolution. He would always go till he dropped. 
So was he stirred from within to mix in this conflict of the 
land and the age. He felt a noble shame, which he could 
not bear, in staying at home out of the quarrel for the Right. 
But how shall I tell the story or portray the character of such 
a boy-patriot? All is so short, all is so simple, that, to dilate 
VOL. XXXI. 56 
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in language would be to turn eulogy to insult. How did the 
courage of the bearded man get in under that downy cheek ? 
In what way did scorn of death blend with those blushes of 
innocence? Whence did that softness draw strength to en- 
dure all the hardness of the camp, the march, the watch, the 
fight? What lesson did the Sunday-school child learn, from 
those quiet seats below, amid the gentle hum of teachers’ and 
pupils’ voices, during his six years’ listening, to carry into 
the smoke and roar and boundless confusion of embattled 
hosts? When only two in the whole regiment fell, why was 
this lamb taken for one? I know not, save that, having 
marched a hundred and twenty-five miles at the head of his 
men, he still kept in front. I know not. He who ordains 
knows. No weapon is lifted, no missile sped, by chance. 
Every bullet that whizzes through the air has invisible wings 
attached to it by God. It goes only where he directs it. He 
appointed, that, in this rising of an inspiration against a con- 
spiracy, and this putting-down, with uncalculating devotion, 
of a wilful and malignant plot, as young David slung the 
stone into the forehead of Goliath, not only gray hair and 
stalwart manhood, but our lads, should act an important part ; 
and that one of the tenderest of them from this our shrine of 
prayer, whose ingenuous, hearkening face I seem to see in 
the pew yonder, leaving his mortality to make up more of 
the nation’s needed ransom, should rejoin for praise the dear 
and revered on high. But, young as he was, he did not go 
till he had honored their name on earth. It is a remarkable 
fact, that no private from this society has perished in combat. 
Wells was, for bravery, promoted from corporal to be ser- 
geant, in the enemy’s face ; passing through two engagements 
unhurt, for which he wrote home he thanked God, to sink in 
the third. Did he not thank God still, as being safe still 
in his hand? I believe it! As I think of him, he comes 
back to his friends. So fully present with them he never 
was before. He comes back in the longer breath his country 
draws from the lips of. all expiring for her sake. He comes 
back on high to those missing him a great while, as he will 
come back there to us. His pure, invincible, victorious, 
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triumphant spirit is all of him we have now and here. On 
what spot his body sank, how long it lay on the ground, by 
whom of his comrades it was tenderly lifted, where it was 
hastily interred, whether it can be recovered, or any rude 
head-board, with name and date inscribed, marks its rest, we 
know not. It is no matter. It matters only that it was 
offered for Justice and Truth; and for their furtherance its ° 
fall is accepted. It matters only that Nature will care for it 
in one place as well as another; and God, with his welcome 
to the faithful, keep the soul. 

My friends, one word more. It is not only individuals 
that come or will come back to us. Our country is com- 
ing too. I seem to hear her good genius saying, like the 
Anointed of the Lord, “I will come again.” Broken, bleed- 
ing, with mutilated members, and her very heart stabbed at, 
the finger of contempt and gratified hate pointed at her 
dissolution from over the sea, as though from her ending the 
proud rank and royalty of foreign lands might take another 
prosperous lease of a hundred years, she appeared to be 
mournfully and miserably going away from her place in the 
earth, and on the point of giving up the ghost. What has 
once and again been between her and ruin, the sack of her 
capital, dispersion of her government, and tearing asunder of 
all her limbs? Let us, on our knees in our closets, or bow- 
ing in these courts, confess, nothing but an almighty Preserver, 
using splendid leaders and the equally important lowly follow- 
ers as his agents alike, himself in and over ‘all, has manned her 
citadel, and towered at her gates, and instilled purpose and 
hope into the sons and daughters, that, in her rescue, have 
had an equal share. Do not the mothers that send their sons 
fight as well as the sons they send? She is coming back, 
with the sections that have been severed, re-united once more. 
Every sound on the southern wind assures us of it. Great 
qualities, evinced on either side, have developed, and will 
more and more unfold, a mutual respect. A deep purifica- 
tion has passed over our sin. 

The passions of the conflict, falsely thought eternal, will 
go down. ‘The point of view, North and South, will be 
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changed from slavery to freedom. There is to be a ‘ second 
coming” of this people, as of the Lord, after the divine idea 
of our fathers and founders more worthily fulfilled. When 
Jesus was manifested, it was believed Elias or some other 
old prophet had returned from glory to the world. God, 
who sent hither our pilgrim-sires, with the torch he meant 
not to be extinguished in the blood of civil war, shall not 
lack instruments to the last to accomplish his design on these 
shores, till, in a perfect human society, his Son come down to 
earth again; and the light, which the pilgrim-disciples 
brought, flame back over the sea, across which it came, for 
the guidance of the nations. 


“LIGHT IN DARKNESS.” * 


WE presume there is no indelicacy in saying that this book 
is the production of Rev. W. L. Gage, who, it will be re- 
membered, published a few years ago a small volume entitled 
“Trinitarian Sermons to a Unitarian Congregation.” He 
withholds his name from the present volume only to avoid 
the appearance of egotism. It is a relation of personal ex- 
periences under the two systems of Unitarian and Trinitarian 
Christianity, if the former may be called a system; and the 
design of the book is to show the poverty and insufficiency 
of the former, in contrast with the sufficing joy and peace 
which he finds in the other. Unlike his former volume, it is 
entirely Christian in its tone ; and he means to be candid and 
friendly towards the communion which he felt constrained to 
leave. It is written at a time of impaired health from over- 
work, and in its form, therefore, is hardly a subject of criti- 
cism; but its contents are of some interest, and, read in the 
kindly spirit of the writer, they may be of much use to 
Unitarian readers. 





* “Light in Darkness, or Christ discovered in his true Character:” by a Unita- 
rian. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
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The writer avows that he preached with no satisfactory 
results as a Unitarian. He did not believe the innate or he- 
reditary depravity of the human heart, nor the necessity of 
regeneration. He only preached “ development.” His views 
of Christ were unsettled ; neither holding his essential divin- 
ity, nor the extreme humanitarianism of Theodore Parker. 
Christianity was a general atmosphere to be breathed, a 
“ diffused force ;” not a compacted system of defined truth, 
which could be wielded and applied with the intensity of a 
‘“‘hand-grasp and a heart-beat and a look of love.” ‘The 
Bible was a collection of documents, without congruity, yield- 
ing no system of doctrine which unitized the whole. In his 
- preparation for the ministry, he read in his spare hours, not 
the devoted expounders of the Word of God, but Emerson, 
Carlyle, the German thinkers, and the “ Westminster Re- 
view.” Consequently, though he had an intelligent congre- 
gation, with a good share of devout and earnest hearers, he 
could form this noble material into no working and efficient 
organism ; and his sermons “ seemed to fall dead.” 

Mr. Gage’s experience of the relative sectarianism of Uni- 
tarianism and Orthodoxy is of special interest. He says that 
the esprit du corps is more intense among the Unitarians than 
it is in any other denomination. ‘A concentrated ecclesias- 
ticism is a leading Unitarian feature, strange as it seems, and 
utterly contradictory as it is to their theory.” This is partly 
from self-defence; but the fact is so. ‘They have become 
“‘clannish,” “girded by a cordon of strong dislike;” and 
“they have become compelled to publish their own praises 
loudly.” The author says he shared fully in this denomina- 
tional littleness, but that under Orthodoxy there is a great 
deal more of freedom and comprehension. ‘In the Evan- 
gelical Church, I found a breadth of view and a charity 
which Unitarians do not credit it with; an unexpected free- 
dom from sectarianism (in the Congregationalist body at least, 
which I know best), and a single-eyed desire to convert men, 
not to an ism, but to Christ.” As an indication of this Uni- 
tarian littleness and want of comprehension, he alludes to 
the manner in which he was criticised himself, in one of the 
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Unitarian organs, before he had left the denomination; and 
how, because he had expressed opinions not conformable to 
the average Unitarian standard, he was answered with flings 
and virtual charges of dishonesty. This is what gave the 
touch of bitterness to the Introduction in his volume of ser- 
mons published on leaving the denomination; and this he 
now says he has never ceased to regret. 

It is also very interesting to know how Orthodoxy shapes 
itself in the mind of one who had been educated to see its 
manifold difficulties and inconsistencies. As he writes evi- 
dently to convert Unitarians, he ought, we think, to have been 
more full upon this point. He says, however, that he does 
not find that prevalence of what is called Tritheism which he 
had supposed to exist in the Trinitarian churches, nor any 
such doctrine of total depravity as he had imagined them to 
hold. ‘The three “ persons” are not persons in the common 
acceptation of the word ; and the term is only used on account 
of the poverty of language, and because there is no better word. 
On the subject of the atonement, he does not say explicitly 
whether he regards the sufferings of Christ as strictly penal 
and substitutive. Mr. Gage must be aware, at any rate, that 
that is not genuine New-England Orthodoxy. It is clear, 
however, that he makes the death of Christ, not his resurrec- 
tion and second coming in the Paraclete, the central fact and 
the one of prime efficacy in the salvation of men. 

On a review of all the statements of his book, we are not 
surprised that Mr. Gage should have left the Unitarian com- 
munion. What we regretted was the Parthian arrows he 
threw after him; and these he regrets himself. ‘Touching 
this present volume, there is one remark to be made upon it, 
and all of its class. Mr. Gage does not say that his personal 
experience is to be taken as an exponent of the value of 
Unitarianism ; but his book implies it. In this he does, with- 
out intending it, a very great injustice. The Unitarian 
churches are congregational, not only in name but in fact; 
each standing on its own foundations, differing, doubtless, as 
much from each other as from the Orthodox churches in 
working power and in recipiency of the divine grace. They 
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are not responsible for each other; but each is responsible to 
the Head of the church, and to him alone. 

The sort of argument which the book uses will work either 
way. We happen to have been born and brought up in an 
Orthodox church, educated in Orthodox schools, and grad- 
uated at an Orthodox college; and, though our right hand 
shall sooner lose its cunning than fling back missiles at a 
communion which as our nursing mother did its best for our 
earliest years, yet we could certainly make out a book of 
more telling personal experience than Mr. Gage has done ; 
of inefficient preaching, sleepy churches, and faith divorced 
from life. Indeed, in the same bundle of books with Mr. 
Gage’s, came Gail Hamilton’s “ Stumbling Blocks ;” and what 
does she say of the preaching she hears, which is Orthodox ? 
Hear her: “ My testimony is this: so far as the real exi- 
gencies of life are concerned, so far as people get any help 
for the week-days from Sunday’s sermon, a man might just 
as well have gone up into the pulpit, and talked in the Old 
Frisic through the half-hour, as to have preached nine out of 
ten of all the sermons that I ever heard.” 

So far, however, as Mr. Gage’s autobiography shows the 
wretched policy of sending out divinity students grounded in 
nothing, with no message to deliver, and no Bible to enforce 
it from but a bundle of independent documents, probably 
fabulous and of less authority than the “ Westminster Re- 
view,” with no system of truth, but only a “ diffused ” Chris- 
tianity, — so far the lesson is good, and is worthy of being 
read and pondered in all the divinity halls. 

We are not by any means convinced that Mr. Gage’s stric- 
tures on the sectarianism of our denomination are not more 
than half true. It makes very little difference whether a 
creed be written or no. There is a certain average sentiment 
in a denomination, which must not be departed from, if one 
means to be regarded as sound; and the important question 
is, whether the average gives room for an all-sided growth 
and progress, or only a narrow and one-sided development. 
It would be difficult to run into any sort of neologism, with 
any danger of being challenged for unsound Unitarianism ; 
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but it is perfectly true, as Mr. Gage has said, that, before his 
views became distinctively Orthodox (they are only so now 
in a very modified form), he could not remain in the denomi- 
nation, without being charged with dishonesty. He must 
either quit, or be shoved off to the remote circumference, as 
holding a “ diluted Orthodoxy,” using “ theological cements,” 
and so forth, unless he could make and vindicate a position 
of his own. He chose to quit. We are glad if he has found 
a communion whose catholicity shames our Unitarian narrow- 
ness; but the abuse of Henry Ward Beecher in the ‘ Boston 
Review,” the trial of Rev. Charles Beecher for heresy, and 
the ecclesiastical council called by members of Rev. Mr. 
Dimon’s church, who leaves the ministry for a professorship, 
do not indicate the most perfect spirit of catholicism in his 
new connection. Truth is, a man might range through all 
the denominations, and not find the New Jerusalem come 
down from heaven and located. Every sect has its special 
mission and work, else it would have no right to exist. It 
may do some things well, and leave other things for another 
sect to do. Orthodoxy fills churches, prayer-meetings, and 
conference-rooms a great deal better than Unitarianism: but 
that which prepares a soul for heaven is neighborly love, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and childlike obedience to the divine 
law; and our brother Gage will find these, if he looks for 
them, sometimes just as much where the forms of prayer 
do not exist, and sometimes a great deal more. For our- 
selves, we have ceased to care a farthing what denomination 
we work with, provided we have the freedom of working. 
The more imperfections and short-comings we find, either in 
faith or practice, in the body we belong to, so much the more 
urgent are the incentives to stay and help supply the needs 
of the hour. As was said facetiously the other day, in the 
address before the Ministerial Union, we are not “ come- 
outers,” but “stay-inners,” glad to work with any who will 
work with us to prepare the way for the full coming of the 
Christ. , 

It is very plain, we think, that all the denominations are 
transitional, and that none of them is final. One of three 
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things must be. We are driving into Naturalism, where all 
the denominations are to be swamped and lost; where Chris- 
tianity will be numbered among past religions, whose force is 
spent; or there is some sect which will outgrow the rest, 
and swallow them up, or make a conquest over them; or 
else, thirdly, all the sects tend towards a higher and more 
inner and spiritual union around the Christ, the “God with 
us” from age to age, whose divinity, life, and doctrine reveal 
themselves with more warmth and splendor, melting through 
the depravity of man, and making denominational lines to be 
less and less. This last being true, the new catholic church 
will arise, — a church, but not a sect nor an ecclesiasticism ; 
because the social and humane element shall prevail over the 
ecclesiastical, and the love of self or sect or party shall be 
less than the love of the neighbor, the love of Christ, and 
the love of man. ‘This last is the faith in which we abide 
and rejoice with an exceeding joy. 

Indeed, Brother Gage, by his own showing, is drifting 
hither. By his own showing, the Orthodoxy which he now 
finds is very different from that which was offered to him in 
his boyhood; and its hard, Calvinistic features have been 
softened by the suffusions of a new divine grace. He is a 
German scholar, and knows, a great deal better than we can 
tell him, how the hard, dogmatic Orthodoxy with which the 
Reformation opened has been changed and humanized; how 
the new German philosophy and criticism, which threatened 
at first a general disintegration, tend now to a reconstruction 
more grand and beautiful than before; how, though they 
have given to the world the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments ” and 
the “‘ Leben Jesu” of Strauss, they have also given Schleier- 
macher’s “‘ Glaubenslehre,” and Dorner’s great work on the 
“Person of Christ;” and the re-action against naturalism is 
pronounced and strong. Christ as a divine humanity, more 
perfectly apprehended on the divine side of his life, because 
more tenderly and philosophically apprehended as a man, is 
to be the result of free thought and criticism ; and Orthodoxy 
is becoming transfigured in the Renaissance of the nineteenth 


century. 
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Mr. Gage has a very kind and generous allusion to 
ourselves ; but we rather object to his calling our Christology 
“‘Swedenborgian.” It is the ante-Nicene Logos doctrine of the 
church, as we apprehend it, beginning with Paul and John, and 
is brought out in all its possible shades in the discussions of the 
Eastern churches the first three centuries. Swedenborg has 
formulated this with great precision, and illustrated the three- 
ness of the Divine Nature from the analogy of human nature 
with a clearness which is unsurpassed, and with the Divine 
Unity and personality sacredly preserved: but his doctrine 
of incarnation is inconsistent with his “ glorification of the 
human,” and confused ;* and upon this we do not see that 
he reconciles any difficulties, or sheds a ray of light. 

If any thing is found in the New Testament, it is the 
complete humanity of our Saviour, not its mere cuticle and 
appearance ; and that is what gives to the works of the hu- 
manitarians, such as Furness and Renan even, a most intense 
realism, bringing out the human side of the life of Christ in 
such tints and shades of moral beauty, that even those who 
are dazzled or blinded with his divinity fall down like Mary, 
and clasp his feet with wonder and with tears of love. 
These very works prepare the way for a more perfect appre- 
hension of Christ, and therefore of God; for, when in Christ 
both the divine and the human come perfectly to their rights, 
both can be seen in unison, and a Divine Humanity will be 
revealed to us; God, not on the other side of an awful and 
impassable gulf, but brought marvellously near, and filling the 
souls of his children till they overflow with the divine tender- 
ness, and are effusive of the divine grace. 





* Swedenborg denies that Christ had a human soul; and therefore he assumed, 
not our nature in its wholeness, but only its outer covering; leaving the question 
exactly where it was left by Praxeas and Apollinaris. In the incarnation as taught 
by Swedenborg, our humanity never comes to its rights, but is what the Germans 
would call a scheinbar. To say that Swedenborg did not teach every thing, is not 
denying that he is one of the great sources of modern enlightenment, which we 
believe. The principles of pneumatology, illustrated in his “ Heaven and Hell,” we 
think incontrovertibly true, involving the doctrine of the resurrection and retribu- 
tion; but we do not believe that the “eternity of the hells’? was ever revealed to 
him or to any one. We cannot accept his discoveries in the planets; and the mo- 
rality of his “‘ scortatory love’? we vehemently reject. 
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In describing the threeness of the divine nature, Mr. Gage 
says the term “person” is used not in its ordinary sense, and 
is chosen from the poverty of language. Is he sure it is not 
rather from poverty of thought? Is not Christ a “ person” 
in the ordinary sense? and are the other two persons of the 
Trinity persons in the same sense? If so, there is blank Tri- 
theism. If not, the same word plays fast and loose in the 
same formula, and only expresses confusion of thought. We 
believe it is universally true, that, when ideas have once been 
clearly formed, they fall inevitably into the forms of speech ; 
and, when Orthodoxy herself has determined what she means 
by the three distinctions, we have not a doubt that there will 
be words enough to clothe the meaning in intelligible lan- 
guage. 

But we must take leave of our brother’s little book, not 
without a sincere prayer that the “ Light” which found him 
in “ darkness” may brighten to the perfect day ; and that he 
may find full restoration to health, and strength to use his 
excellent acquirements for long years, in a communion more 
congenial with his feelings and beliefs; uncaring in what 
vineyard he works, if only he helps prepare the way for the 
more perfect coming of the Lord Jesus. 8. 


On the fact that neither Josephus nor Tacitus, nor other historians, 
make any mention of Christ. — So far from being unfavorable to his 
claims, it is in their favor; for it is unquestionable that Christ ex- 
isted, and that his religion was a matter of public notoriety. They 
could not, therefore, have been unacquainted with it ; and it is evi- 
dent that they were silent by design, or that references to it existed 
in their writings, which have been suppressed or altered. — Pascal. 


Ler them say what they will, it must be acknowledged that 
Christianity is an astonishing religion. ‘This is because you 
were born in it,” it may be said. So far from it, that very fact 
puts me on my guard, lest I should be prepossessed in its favor. 
But, though I was born in it, the facts are none the less as I have 
stated them. — Pascal. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


ICH WEISS DASS MEIN ERLOSER LEBT. 
PAUL GERHARDT, 1650. 
Melody: “ Was Gott thut, das ist wohl gethan.” 


I know that my Redeemer lives ; 
He is my life already : 

Whoso to him his heart’s trust gives 
Against death’s fear is steady. 

I onward tread The way he led: 
For night, and night’s drear feelings, 
Comes light with sweet revealings. 


Thou liv’st, thou liv’st, in hero-worth ; 
The under-world surrenders : 

Thou art the champion of the earth, { 
The trust of poor offenders. 

Who cleave to thee Shall pass on free, 
Of sin’s load disencumbered ; 
With ransomed spirits numbered. 





Thou liv’st, my healer; healing still, 
And daily, my diseases : 

Thou strengthenest me in every ill; 
It scares not when it seizes. 

Oh! live in me, That I in thee 
May blessedly be living, 
Beyond the world’s conceiving. 


Thou livest ; in the dark my light, 
My comfort in my anguish: 
Thow'lt not desert thy servant quite, 
Nor leave his soul to languish. 
Advice in need, And strength in deed, 
And life to heaven projected, 
Thou giv’st to thine elected. 
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Address thee more and more, my heart, 
To joys that are unending ; 
While now with pleasures, now with smart, 
Thou still must be contending. 
With spirit true The fight pursue ; 
Then shall e’en I be sharing 
The crowns that are preparing. Nw. ke V. 


ies 


“STRAF’ MICH NICHT IN DEINEM ZORN.” 
[Grore ALBinus. Rosenmiiller’s Melody, 1655, is much admired. ] 


In thine anger smite me not ; 
Lord Almighty, spare me! 

Show the Fount of Grace, and what 
That alone can bear me. 
Sins provoke Thy sharp stroke ; 
Stripes of Christ’s own feeling 
Let me find my healing. 


Show to me thy Father-heart ; 
Stay with Trust my failing ; 
Teach thy child how good thou art ; 
Soothe my heavy wailing ; 
That to thee, Constantly, 
Mightiest, Blessed, Ever-living, 
May be poured thanksgiving. 


Evil spirits, off from me! 
God hath heard my pleading : 
Now with joy the path I see 
To his presence leading. 
Off! I ery ; Demons, fly ! 
What was once distressing, 
God pours out — a blessing. 


Ah! how gladly can my breast 
From these vain things sever ; 
Take a soft and sacred rest, 
Waiting joys for ever ; 
Which he there Doth prepare, 
Where in heavenly regions 
Float the angel legions ! N. L. F. 
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WHAT SHALL SUBDUE SIN WITHIN, AND REDEEM THE 
SOUL FROM ITS POWER? 


THE tendency to sin, and the fact of sin, are more or less 
clearly matter of observation and consciousness. The chief 
occasion of it, according to the Apostle Paul, is in the flesh. 
“T know,” says he, “ that in me, that is, in my flesh, there 
dwelleth no good thing.” According to our modern modes of 
thought and expression, we convey the same idea when we 
speak of the lower nature of man, the seat of the appetites 
and passions. With the flesh the apostle contrasts “the 
mind,” or, as we say, the higher nature, which has the delight 
of approbation in the divine law. It is also termed “ the 
natural man,” and describes the person, who, with whatever 
perception of the true and beautiful and good, has not yet the 
“ spiritual ” born in him, sees not the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom of heaven, nor obeys the divine will with a filial 
spirit. 

The lower nature, the flesh, is so strong, that the higher, 
that of the mind, is brought into subjection to it, and is led 
away by it. In vain does the mind confess the allegiance it 
owes to the law of God. In vain does it feel and avow its 
delight in that law as “holy, just, and good.” In vain it 
pays inward homage to ideas of truth, honor, nobleness, 
purity, benevolence. In vain the reason discriminates be- 
tween rectitude and injustice, and the conscience condemns 
violations of the right. ‘I see better things, and approve 
them; I follow the worse,” was the confession of a heathen 
poet two thousand years ago; and very few have not been 
obliged, at some period of their lives, to confess the same. 

In some persons, the subjection of the higher nature to the 
lower becomes so complete, that both the will to do good 
and the power to do good seem to become utterly lost. In 
others, there appears a fluctuation in the ascendency of one 
over the other; and the dominion of evil, on the one hand, 
or of the good, on the other, seems only temporary. In some, 
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the higher so predominates, that, to an observer’s eye, there 
is no outward act or expression of wrong-doing. The law of 
equity, sincerity, temperance, humanity, seems faithfully ob- 
served in public and in private life; duty discharged with 
cheerfulness ; the character free from the lesser as well as 
from the greater faults. 

But duty is a relative term, and is commensurate with one’s 
abilities and opportunities. While the eye of man may see 
in another an exemplification of all the virtues, there is not 
seldom felt by the person so viewed a painful consciousness 
of short-coming ; a failure to reach one’s ideal of a generous, 
devoted, true life ; and such an ideal perceived by the mind 
is the law for that mind, wherever there is a possibility of 
reaching it. ‘There are feelings, moreover, which a delicate 
conscience justly condemns, though they have not passed into 
any visible, outward wrong act, — feelings which at first may 
not have been within the direct control of the will, but have 
at last borne with them, perhaps only for a very short time, 
the consent of the will, and have occasioned a transient 
thought of sin. Now, if the soul is conscious that it did not 
at the time exert its whole moral force against the temptation ; 
if, especially, it feels that only an opportunity may have been 
wanting for the passing of the thought into action, — certainly 
there is there the consciousness of sin and the criminality of 
sin. 

Now, is there any thing which shall enable one not thus to 
come short of his ideal of duty? any power which can bring 
the life into harmony with the law of God? any force to 
enable us to fulfil the righteousness of the law as written on 
human nature and taught by Christ? What shall make the 
lower nature of the flesh subject to the higher law of the 
mind, and transform that mind itself into the spiritual ? 
What shall free human nature from servitude to sin, and 
cause a man to be, in purpose and in act, pure and just and 
good? Who or what shall do this for us in a degree still 
higher than any of us have reached, but which we see to be 
possible ? 

No mere law or precept alone, announced by revelation 
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from heaven, or recorded in human statute-book, or established 
by human will, can do it. ‘The declaration of law is, ‘Thou 
shalt, and thou shalt not. Do it, and thou shalt live; do it 
not, and thou shalt die.” The language of law is stern and 
uncompromising. It knows only penalty where it is dis- 
obeyed. As saith the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ ‘The law was 
steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received 
just recompense of reward ;” and though there were in it 
many exhortations and inducements to repentance, though 
there were revelations both by Moses and the prophets, which 
presented God in the aspect of Father and Friend to those 
who would obey, the result shows that the law.was inade- 
quate to make the Jews an obedient, holy people. There 
were, indeed, individuals, here and there, who stood forth con- 
spicuous for their general piety and obedience. There were, 
in the corruptest and darkest times of the nation, as many 
as seven thousand who did not bow the knee to Baal; but 
these were only a remnant; and, when Christ came into the 
world, the demonstration was very clear that righteousness 
could not come by the law. Moreover, the present character 
and state of the Jews show how inadequate is the law, in 
which they glory, to produce a people worthy to be called the 
people of God. 

See the inefficacy of mere law where it is relied on as the 
main governing force ; for instance, in the family! It alone, 
or chiefly, can never form the children to habits of cheerful 
obedience ; but under it thrive perverseness, and a disposition 
to set at nought all restraints. If by the government of law, 
if by commands of “ ‘Thou shalt,” and * ‘Thou shalt not,” 
enforced by a resolute will, there is success in producing obe- 
dience, it is a slavish obedience ; it is external and mechani- 
cal; there is no heart in it; it is not worthy of the name. 
Generally, mere prohibition or command stimulates the will 
to do what is just the contrary. ‘To this fact the apostle 
seems to allude, when he speaks of the motions of sin which 
were by the law, and of sin taking occasion by the law to 
work in him all manner of unlawful desires. If mere prohi- 
bition ever succeeds in bidding the waves of passion, ‘‘ Thus 
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far shalt thou come, and no farther,” the angry surge will 
still continue to chafe the shore. 

Law has indeed its divine authority, its indisputable place 
in the government of mankind. “Of her,” in the language 
of Bishop Hooker, “it must be said that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world.” There can 
be no parental, no national, no self government without it. 
It is a necessary force in the administration of affairs. Its 
authority must be preserved and respected. Its violation must 
be attended by penalties of some sort. Passion is so bent on 
its object, that often it heeds no manifestations of forbearance 
and generosity. It rushes to its end, and involves others, it 
may be nations, in the ruin attendant on attaining its end. 
In such a case, law and its administration — in other words, 
government, as God’s vicegerent — must extend its arm of 
power, be it the parental or the civil, to hinder the self-ruin 
of the wrong-doer or the injury of others; but, when the 
power of the sword or the force of external authority shall 
have accomplished its end, something more will be necessary 
to make good, obedient citizens. Authority becoming recog- 
nized, love must finish the work. 

Not only no mere moral, no mere statute law, but no laws 
of nature, no familiar knowledge of the constitution of man, 
no human philosophies or sciences, have ever proved suffi- 
cient to mould human conduct so that it should be conformed 
to the right, the true, and the good, or to make these the 
governing purposes of the heart. They never did it for the 
philosophers: they do not accomplish it now for any one who 
most asserts their efficacy, or for others on whom their effi- 
cacy is tried. These are all connected with human welfare : 
but, as methods of redemption from sin, they are powerless ; 
and really their highest value is for those who first come 
under a higher spiritual law. 

This higher spiritual and moral force is the gospel of _ 
Christ. This can accomplish, and has accomplished for mul- 
titudes, what mere law cannot do. It is the power of love: 
it is Christianity. See what it did for such men as Paul, 


who, having been educated under the Mosaic law, and re- 
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garded as blameless in respect to its righteousness, so broke 
the law, both in letter and spirit, by persecuting the followers 
of Christ for righteousness’ sake, but who was raised to so 
much higher and nobler a life when he himself became a 
Christian, and was therefore qualified to speak from experi- 
ence of the comparative influence of law and gospel on the 
soul! Not only for outward sins, but for the inward sins of 
thought and feeling, was his conscience smitten ; and from the ] 
despair accompanying the perception of his duty, and his vio- 
lation of it, or coming short of it, the inward revelation to 
him of the gospel of Christ awoke him to hope and true 
righteousness ; enabled him to perform what he had before in 
vain willed to perform. See what the gospel has done for 
many whose moral condition has been considered almost 
hopeless in the world! See what it has done for many, and 
is still doing, who, educated under Christianity, and fretted by 
no restraint, and apparently under the most genial and loving 
influences, pass the greater part of a youth in no passions of ) 
the flesh indeed, yet without having their higher nature re- 
generated, without the upspringing and play of love to the 
heavenly Father, without cheerful obedience to his will and 
filial trust in him, but who at last yield freely and gently, 
sometimes very suddenly, to the spirit of God, and show a 
radical change in the whole character and conduct! ‘There is 
of this a very remarkable and yet by no means solitary illus- 
tration in a biographical sketch of Rev. Dr. W. B. O. Pea- 
body’s daughter, of Springfield, Mass., in the beautiful 
memoirs of that gifted and sainted man. ‘She had reached 
the age of eighteen, full of talent and animation, earnestly 
devoted to reading and literature, with acquirements not 
generally expected at her period of life, and entering with 
all the ardor of a youthful heart into the pleasures of society. 
. . » Though reverent and not inattentive to her religious 
duty, she had not heretofore regarded that duty as the great 
object of her life.” But her mother, whose views of God 
and humanity were always Christian and hopeful and inspir- 
ing, had said of her, ‘The time will come when she will 
change; and, when she does, the change will be true.” 
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« And,” writes the father, “the time did come: she was 
changed ; her heart opened to a sense of her relation to her 
heavenly Father; she acknowledged the various duties grow- 
ing out of it, with the sincerest desire and effort to do them. 
From that hour, a lovely serenity and cheerful and earnest 
thoughtfulness spread themselves over her manner, and shone 
from her placid brow. It was not that she was cold and un- 
worthy before, but a new revelation had evidently dawned 
upon her spirit. She saw how great a thing existence is, and 
what wonders of glory and love there are in it to those, who, 
instead of snatching the joys that float by them on the sur- 
face, look deeper for their happiness, and find their treasury 
within. From her youth she could have no power over her 
brothers; but she at once established an influence within 
them, and they cheerfully submitted themselves to the au- 
thority of love.” «To her father she was every thing that was 
‘“‘ watchful, patient, self-denying, and tender ;” and he says, 
that, “for himself, he was like the wanderer, who, falling on 
the mountain-side, grasped a small plant for his support, and 
thus brought to light the rich mines of Peru.” A fever car- 
ried her away a few short months after her mother, and the 
record closes with these words: “ The first eighteen years of 
her life were comparatively a blank: the last few months 
were the well-filled, the deeply-written, the richly-illuminated 
page.” 

Such is the power of Christianity. Sorrow, it is true, 
aided it in the instance just narrated. A most excellent 
mother, in whom Christ was formed the hope of glory, had 
been removed from a very dear household, and, now shining 
full-orbed from heaven, touched this daughter’s heart, and 
stirred its deepest feelings. Rather a mother’s piety and a 
father’s were to her the Heaven-ordained means of mediating 
between her soul and Christ ; and in Christ, the great Media- 
tor, by his teachings and spirit, she became reconciled to God. 
The piety of a Timothy dwelt first in a mother’s heart, and 
still earlier in that mother’s mother. Happy those who 
through such influences come early to Christ, and, whether 
in a brief or long life, fill with worthy and Christian deeds 
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a richly-illuminated page! May such a change come to many 
others, and the change prove true ! 

Among the motives which the gospel presents to effect the 
change, whether in youth or in later years, stands pre-emi- 
nently the truth announced by Paul, “Gop sENDING HIS 
own Son IN THE LIKENESS OF SINFUL FLESH AND FOR SIN.” 
This has divine power to condemn sin in the flesh, and to 
awaken to a new life. Whoever receives it in the full ob- 
jective form in which the apostle presents it will more and 
more thoroughly feel its power. 

‘Gop sending his own Son.” It is Gop whom the apos- 
tle presents as the source of all our salvation: ‘‘ All things 
are of God ;” “all things are of God, who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ ;” “all things are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” A spiritual efficacy attends 
the perception of the Being thus presented ‘to our mind and 
heart. We are drawn upward by it out of our earthly 
thoughts, and the divine presence awes and humbles, and yet 
attracts us. 

God sENDING HIS own Son ; him, the brightest of the Fa- 
ther’s glory, and the express image of his person; him, the 
beloved Son, in whom the Father was well pleased ; him, in 
whom dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily, the adequate 
power to bless and save. In such a gift for human redemp- 
tion we have an idea of divine mercy and compassion which 
touches the heart, and moves it to duty. God has sent many 
saviours in different ages to save, many servants who have 
been sufferers for humanity: suffering itself is a divinely 
ordained method of relief and cure. But as the divinest 
expression of this fact, as the purest and greatest manifesta- 
tion of suffering for others, ‘‘ God spared not his only-begot- 
ten Son, but freely delivered him up for us all;” and in him 
he has thus exercised the mightest power to save. 

It was the Son of God IN THE LIKENESS OF SINFUL FLESH ; 
that is, with a human nature and form like our own, so that 
he could perfectly sympathize with us, understand our great 
spiritual need and all our needs; feel, from the human heart 
within him, for man, as though he were in man’s place; him- 
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self learn obedience, and become perfect through suffering ; 
strengthen and encourage mankind by his perfect example ; 
draw them by his holy, filial spirit into union with him in one 
divine humanity, receptive of all good, and capable of a divine 
life ; in short, establish in human hearts that kingdom in which 
the Father’s will is done on earth as it is in heaven. 

He was sent not only in the likeness of sinful flesh, but 
FOR SIN. It was the object of his coming to endure suffering 
brought on him by the stn of others; to set at work special 
instrumentalities for the removal of stn from the world; to 
condemn and subjugate sin in the flesh; to free the soul from 
the sense of unpardoned sin, and deliver for ever from its 
power. 

It is in the thought of Christ sent for stn, more or less 
clearly apprehended, that hope of redemption has its first 
rise. In the good news which he proclaimed, there was promi- 
nent the divine willingness to forgive on repentance, and to 
) give repentance itself a true change of mind and a governing 
‘power of action; in other words, ‘‘ power to become sons of 
God,” to “all who received him.” He showed us the Fa- 
ther, and with that comes the consciousness of our having 
gone astray. We resolve each one to arise, and go to our 
Father, and say, “‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven and be- 
fore thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy child: make 
me as one of thy servants.” And in this state of mind there 
dawns on us the heavenly Father’s presence, who meets us 
afar off, and receives us to the bosom of his love. We were 
dead, but are alive again; were lost, but are found. Nor do 
we become servants, but children; “ heirs of God, joint-heirs 
with Christ.” We have received the spirit, not of bondage, 
but of adoption; whereby we cry with Jesus, “ Abba, Father !” 
Nothing now comparatively so easy as to serve God with 
willing minds and loving hearts. The exclamation of the 
apostle, after his long struggle with sin, and hopeless endeavors 
to do better, as soon as he now began to catch a glimpse of 
the true way of escape, “I thank God through Jesus Christ 
my Lord,” breaks also from our own lips, and we find that 
we have passed into that state in which there is no condemna- 
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tion resting on those in Christ Jesus, because they have his 
filial spirit ; because they walk according to that spirit, and 
not according to the flesh. 

It was the remark of the same excellent man on his death- 
bed whose memoirs have been quoted, ‘“‘ How much good we 
might do, if we only would!” It is the great glory of the 
gospel that it is the power which gives the disposition to do 
good ; that it inspires us with the spirit of him who always ) 
pleased the Father, and makes us obedient in heart and life. 
Let us come afresh and every day to this source of strength, 
and we certainly shall find established in us, and growing 
broader and deeper, a righteousness which not the law could 
impart, but that which in spirit it demands. F. 
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MINISTER-AT-LARGE. ° 


Jan, 21.— To-day I visited John Haven in his sick-room. 
I have known the kind of life this man has led, rich, hand- 
some, independent (that is, alone in the world), brilliant in 
society, enjoying and enjoyed by the most fashionable circles, 
and, under this bright surface, another life! 1 must keep in 
mind the suffering wretch I have seen him this afternoon, or 
I shall forget to pity. He was taken a few weeks ago with 
a sort of fit in a house in Street, and was carried to his 
hotel, where he has been terribly sick ever since; something 
of the nature of delirium tremens, though not precisely that. 
Ferguson attends him, and reported yesterday that he was 
wholly neglected by his old friends, and left in the charge of 
his man-servant only, and would probably be glad of a visit 
from any one who came with kindly purposes. With all his 
vices, I believe there is still good in the man; and, at such a 
time as this, it may be possible to reach it. Ferguson thinks 
so; and I shall certainly try. 

I found him in a large, handsome chamber, furnished in 
luxurious style. Elegance, lavish expenditure, and self-in- 
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dulgence, were everywhere ; so now were dust and disorder. 
There were pictures on the walls: in the parlor, a fine copy 
of “ Titian’s Daughter” glowed through the dim light; in 
the chamber, several hung with their faces toward the wall. 
Books were lying about; and I looked into one—bah! The 
height of the discomfort of the room was reached by the 
sick man himself. He has been delirious and noisy often ; 
but to-day, though suffering much, was quiet, and showed 
that his old politeness was not mere surface by struggling 
to thank me for coming, I had a little cheering talk with 
him, and ventured to give some hints on nursing to Jones, 
his servant, an Englishman, who has zeal enough, but evi- 
dently never was sick himself. 

Feb. 5. — Have been with Mr. Haven nearly every day 
this fortnight ; for he is friendless. He has gained a little, 
both physically and morally. He is disgusted at the neglect 
of his gay companions, and bitterly distressed at finding that 
certain matters have come to light which have so disgraced 
him that he cannot hope to find admittance again to the truly 
best society. It seems to me a good sign that he has always 
tried to keep a position in this circle as well as among the 
really fashionable. He says little of any deeper feelings than 
these. I fear he is not inwardly touched and humiliated yet. 

Feb. 10. — Haven’s fate is awful! He is growing blind. 
Ferguson feared that this long illness and fever would leave 
some permanent evil; and now it has come. He does not 
know it yet himself. 

Feb. 11.— Haven spoke to-day more frankly than before 
of his regrets for the past, — merely from a worldly point of 
view, however ; and then told me of some good plans he had 
formed for the future. It was a great deal for him to speak 
in that way to me, and he was evidently hurt at my hearing 
him without expressing approval : then a vague idea of some- 
thing wrong came over him; and he questioned me so closely, 
that I soon had to tell him the truth. 

He had thought his room was kept very dark ; had expected 
every day that the pain in his eyes would pass off; had never 
suspected the truth. He would not believe it at first, and 
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insisted on sending for Ferguson and an oculist. When they 
had gone, leaving him convinced, he asked me not to quit 
him at once, but did not say another word. It was no time 
to talk to him. I did not know whether he realized that I 
was still there, until, when I was obliged to go, he held out 
his hand, and thanked me for staying. 

Feb. 14. — These four days, Haven has lain still, more 
tractable than before, but never speaking except to answer 
us; getting acquainted with his future in silence and increas- 
ing darkness. To-day I found, that, though he was not yet 
ready to speak of the immediate past or the present, it was a 
relief to him to talk a little about his boyhood, long ago, in 
his country-home. His mind is evidently turning back there 
with pleasure in this dreary time. 

‘eb. 20. — Have spent more time with Haven than else- 
where ; for I believe it better to concentrate time and thought 
on saving a single soul than to scatter half-efforts over a 
wider space. He has continued, at various times, to tell me 
about his youth. What I make out of it is this. His father 
is a wealthy land-owner and farmer in a country-town. He 
has only a dim memory of the gentle mother who died too 
early to have much influence on his character. He grew up 
in a sombre home, where a sternly upright father repressed, 
instead of educating his children, with a wide gap in years, 
and a great difference in disposition, between the older and 
the younger brothers and sisters, and no sympathy for the 
warm-hearted but boisterous and pleasure-loving boy, except 
with his darling twin-sister. She died when they were about 
sixteen years old; and then he could bear the restraint of his 
hfe no longer. I am afraid the elders of the household were 
glad to be rid of such a troublesome member by getting him 
into business in the city; though they must have known that 
it was the very mouth of the pit to a lad of such tastes, with 
no home-influences to guard him. He says, however, that, 
although his brothers and sisters desired it, his father opposed 
the plan, and only yielded reluctantly when John threatened 
to run away if he were not allowed to go otherwise. 

It is singular to watch how constantly his thoughts turn 
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back to that innocent, early life, avoiding the dark years 
which have passed since. Ferguson and I have observed the 
same thing on other sick-beds; and it is almost always a good 
sign, morally at least. 

Feb, 23.—TI find that Haven yesterday overcame his pride 
so far as to send Jones to one of his old comrades, whose 
rooms are next his own, to ask him to come in to see him; 
but he, a heartless fellow, as I happen to know, sent back a 
cool refusal, which must have stung Haven keenly. He has 
been more fractious than ever since that. 

One cannot wonder at his indignation. In fact, I share it 
somewhat ; for these fellows are no better than he: they knew 
what he was all the time that they were glad to share his 
wines and cigars; but other people know him now, and they 
are afraid to risk their precious reputations by continuing 
the intimacy. Moreover, they know he is to be blind; and, 
beside the shrinking such people always have from the af- 
flicted, they do not expect to get any more “jolly times” 
from him; and their friendship, being no longer supported by 
selfishness, no longer exists. Still I wonder a little at their 
neglecting a rich man so entirely under any circumstances. 

Feb. 24.—'The coolness of Haven’s associates is more 
fully explained to-day. The rats think the house is falling 
indeed, so they scud. Haven has been a very rich man. 
He got into business early, and had some great successes in 
speculation, which made his fortune —and his ruin. But 
he has lived with the greatest extravagance, and is deeply 
in debt: his creditors, wine-merchants, tailors (and the like), 
are all upon him at once now; for it is reported that his 
affairs are in confusion, and that is enough to start a sauve- 
qui-peut. Bills have come in at such a rate for a few days, 
that Ferguson declared they would soon drive both doctor 
and patient ‘clean daft:” so he brought his cool Scotch 
head to bear on matters; had one quiet talk with Haven; 
found that he really had property enough to pay all his debts 
comfortably, with some retrenchment and time; but, if he 
were to be forced to clear every thing off at once, it would 


impoverish him seriously. 
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Poor as well as blind would be hard measure. Ferguson 
just assured Haven that the thing could be easily arranged ; 
forbade him to ask questions; carried off the bills, he being 
too sick to resist. According to our usual plan of division 
of labor, Harry has undertaken the perambulatory part ; that 
is, he is going round to all the creditors, and by compromises 
and promises, by appeals to sympathy, and a liberal use of 
his own honorable name, is quieting them for the present. 
Still there is a general impression that Haven will be left 
poor, and he himself begs us not to contradict this. It is a 
touchstone which reveals to him some hitherto unsuspected 
facts. 

Feb. 25. — Haven has had one great blessing in his life, — 
a father whom he must respect. He said to me to-day, “I 
have tried to believe, with my comrades, that there was not 
such a thing as a truly good man living; but my father stood 
in the way. I always feared him more than I loved him; 
but I know he is a good man. And my two brothers, — they 
are much older than I, —I never cared much about them, and 
have hardly seen any thing of them for years; but I have 
always known that they were like father, no hypocrites, but 
upright, honorable, pure men, through and through.” 

But he added that he had grown terribly suspicious, and 
had found it easy to doubt the sincerity of every man con- 
sidered virtuous; and then he told me what a lesson he got 
about Dr. Ferguson when he was first sick. It seems the 
doctor did not leave him at all the first night. He lay in a 
stupor most of the time, but had an interval of distinct con- 
sciousness ; when, although without the power to speak or 
move, he could watch all that went on around him, while 
no one suspected it. He saw the doctor glance up at a 
French picture on the wall, consider it an instant, then favor 
it with a grimace, and turn it face to the wall; after which 
he stole round the room, and treated some others of the 
same class in the same way. A most characteristic perform- 
ance; and can’t I imagine the disgusted contortion of that 
honest phiz! 

Feb. 27.— Haven hinted something to-day of his utter 
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uncertainty as to what was to become of him in the future. 
This hotel life, which was just suited to one who spent all his 
time in gayeties, parties, clubs, and so on, would be intolerable 
to what he is to be; and I fear, from what he tells me, that 
he really has cut himself off from his home. He has seldom 
been ‘there since he first came away: his last visit was many 
years ago. The intercourse by letter has dwindled away to 
almost nothing. He says frankly that this is his own fault. 
He did not care to think much of his home and family in the 
gay life he has led: their sermonizing letters annoyed him; 
and he left them unanswered till they were justly hurt, and 
grew silent themselves; and he has drifted farther from 
them year by year. ' 

He is now much older than I had supposed ; for his skilful 
toilet has hitherto hidden his age. He is about forty, — seve- 
ral years older than Harry and I. It is strange to remember 
that, contrasting him with Harry, and the work he has al- 
ready done, and the position he has won, to say nothing of 
our home, which he has made. 

Feb, 28.—I have read aloud to Haven often, choosing 
pleasant books, travels, &c., which would not tire his head ; 
but to-day I told him that I also wanted to read from the 
Bible every day. Except a few words of prayer always, on 
leaving him, I have done very little of that nature; for I 
felt, that, before I could accomplish any thing as a minister, 
I must know him, and he must know me as a friend. 

When I proposed this to-day, he said coldly, “As you 
will;” and then added, not exactly with rudeness, but 
hastily and proudly, “ You must remember, Mr. Ray, that I 
am not like the ignorant creatures whom you visit. I have 
heard the Bible read often enough, from my childhood to 
the last Sunday before I was sick.” I asked, “Are you 
sure? Your ears may have heard it; but have you?” and 
I read the parable of the Publican and the Sinner. Neither 
of us made any comment thereon. 

Feb. 29. —I wish Haven would be half as considerate of 
poor Jones as he is of me. I told him so to-day; and he 
said manfully that he knew he was cross, and was ashamed 
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of it, and would try to do better. His thoughtfulness for 
me touched me. His room is kept rather dark, because 
light pains his eyes, and does not enable him to use them 
either ; and yesterday he was afraid I should hurt my eyes, 
reading from my small pocket-Bible; so I found on the table 
a beautiful English one with clear print. He acknowledged 
that he was not in the habit of reading it; and said, “If you 
will look at the fly-leaf, you will see why I have kept it.” 
There was first the name of his mother, and then that of his 
dear sister Amy. His own name was under hers; and he 
said she wrote it there herself while she was sick. I think 
he listened to the reading. 

March 2.—It is one of the most fearful effects of such a 
course of sin as Haven has been through, that it so blinds 
the soul to its own foulness. Such men cannot see the evil 
of their lives. Until to-day, I had seen no proof in Haven 
of real, heartfelt shame; and I felt that it was time for it. 
To-day he talked a great deal of his sister Amy, and how 
good she was, and how they loved each other; and at last 
I asked, “‘ What do you suppose she thinks of you now?” 
He cried out sharply, “ Be still!” and turned away. After 
a long time, he put out his hand, saying, gently enough, “I 
beg your pardon.” 

I do not know whether he was going to talk any more 
just then, —do not think he could: but, at any rate, I could 
not; for I was forced at that moment to decamp from the 
bedside to the sofa, send for Hans and the chaise, and lie 
still till the pain had gone enough to let Hans get me home. 
I am afraid it gave Haven a great fright; for he is not used 
to my tricks yet: but, as I shall probably be able to be with 
him again to-morrow, he will see that it was nothing serious. 
It shows how unusually well I have been this winter, that, 
in all the hours I have passed in his room, this is the first 
time I have broken down there. 

March 3.— Haven questioned me to-day as to my belief 
concerning those who have entered the other world. He 
made no direct allusion to yesterday; but, of course, I un- 
derstood him. He asked whether I believed that those 
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spirits were near us, and saw what we did and suffered. 
How could I answer? On these subjects I dare not say, 
«This I believe,” to any thing but what grows clearer to me 
year by year, —that our Father sees that it is good for us not 
to know, not to be able to conjecture, what lies behind the 
veil. I could only tell him that it seemed to me that future 
recognition and re-union were surely promised to us, both in 
written revelation and in our hearts; and that, in the present, 
I myself could not resist an individual feeling, that the 
spirits who loved us were oftentimes near us, and were per- 
haps waiting for their full happiness until we should join 
them, when our sorrows had done their work, and our sins 
had been washed away by repentance. 

March 6.—1I did not see Haven yesterday ; but to-day he 
returned to the subject we spoke of the day before. He 
had always revolted from the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment and certain other features of the stern Calvinistic faith, 
and seemed much interested in the different views held by 
our communion. 

He has found no difficulty in believing much of his father’s 
creed: he confesses that he has often struggled to escape 
from all faith; but what he learned in boyhood could not 
be shaken off. I suppose none of those doctrines seem quite 
so cold and repulsive when it is a father who holds and 
teaches them. I am glad indeed to find that Haven has re- 
tained any faith, and I shall take care not to disturb it by 
doctrinal differences. Spiritual truths are higher and all- 
sufficient. 

March 9.— This morning, Haven began abruptly, “If I 
had died when I was taken sick, without a conscious moment 
for preparation, what do you suppose would have become 
of me? I know that, according to the preaching I used to 
hear, I should have been hopelessly damned : do you believe 
that?” I answered, “No: I cannot believe that God’s 
mercy is not great enough to outlast ten or twenty or forty 
years of sinning. I do not believe he will ever withhold 
pardon from repentance in either life.” —“ Then,” asked he 
eagerly, “ you believe it can never be too late? You be- 
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lieve there is always a chance of pardon?” — “ Yes, as long 
as the soul can repent; but I believe that the human soul can 
almost, perhaps wholly, sin away its own power of repentance. 
I also believe that this pardon can only be gained, in this life 
or the next, through the deep, bitter pain of remorse; that 
is, in cases where there has been great sin in the past, as with 
you.” He was not angry, but said, “I knew what. you 
thought of me; but I cannot myself see why I need suffer 
so much to win pardon: I have not been worse than many 
other men.” — “ Ah!” said I, ‘so Satan has been drugging 
you with that very poor wine. What have you to do with 
other men, when you stand in God’s sight? Compare your- 
self rather with what you should have been, with what God 
meant you to be; compare your life with that life of Jesus, 
the pattern set for us by God.” 

After thinking for some time, he said, “I have remem- 
bered your asking me if I had really heard the Bible; and 
I shall have to acknowledge that I have not. I find I have 
but a vague idea of Christ’s life and character.” So it was 
decided that our Bible-readings should now have a fixed 
object to set forth Christ himself clearly. Surely that will 
show him his own life in its true light. 

March 10. — Our reading has been carried on with much 
interest this week. It is pleasant to see how eagerly Haven 
receives every explanation of Eastern customs or idioms, 
which makes scenes or characters more life-like to him. 

To-day, however, another matter occupied much of our 
time. Haven has written to beg to be taken in at home, the 
poor prodigal! His thoughts have turned that way. more 
and more; and a realizing sense of his folly in abandoning 
kindred and home has come to him with the knowledge 
that he never can see them again. He says, “I could find 
my way about the old house better than anywhere else; and 
if I could sit under those elms, and grope round the familiar 
garden, and be among my own people, and hear father’s voice, 
the darkness would not seem so terrible.” 

His sight is not quite gone yet: so, a few days ago, he tried 
to write himself, but could not make it legible, and strained 
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his poor dim eyes so that he has been suffering acutely from 
them ever since. ‘To-day he was a little easier, and forced 
himself to dictate to me a letter to his father. It ran thus, as 
I remember : — 

“ My pear Farner, — You know I have gone wrong in 
the years since I left home. My way of life brought on a sick- 
ness, almost delirium tremens, from which I am recovering ; 
but it leaves me blind. I have wilfully neglected my home ; 
but that is over now. Can you forgive me, and let me come 
back? I should not be a burden on you, and I do not think 
I should be much trouble; I would try not to be: and I 
probably shall not live long. If you could forgive me, and 
let me come home, I think it would help me up again. ‘This 
is written at my dictation by my friend Mr. Ray. — Your son, 
John Haven.” 

In his fear of calling too much on his father’s sympathy, 
he did not tell all about his condition that I thought a father 
had a right to know: so I have ventured to addanote. But 
there is no hope if his son’s note does not touch him. If 
he could have seen the agony every word of it cost! No 
formal protestations of repentance, and promises of reform, 
could give me so much hope. He wanted to speak of me in 
a different way ; showing a depth of gratitude which I did 
not at all suspect, and do not deserve. 

March 20.— No answer for Haven yet. He has gained 
strength, and is now up most of the day, groping feebly 
about the room, or lying on his lounge. ‘That room! — it has 
been a subject of constant despair to us. Neither hired 
hands nor friendly male hands can keep a sick-room com- 
fortable. Harry, to be sure, is an exception to that masculine 
rule; but he has not been there yet: we thought Haven 
might be frightened at having two ministers upon him. 
Moreover, I was sure, from the feeling that he showed about 
his mother and sister, that a good woman (e.g., the aforesaid 
Harry’s wife) could do more for him now than any man: but 
Muriel has so much to do at home, that I did not like to pro- 
pose it; so, when she and Harry thought of it, and sug- 
gested it themselves, I was rejoiced. 

To-day, accordingly, I asked him if my sister might come 
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and read to him. He exclaimed, “ What! Mrs. Irving? 
She would not come near me: she is one of those who would 
never have any thing to say to such men in society. I re- 
spect them for it now.” — “ Nevertheless, she wants to come 
and see you to-morrow,” I said. He seemed touched at first ; 
but I heard him muttering something about not caring to 
be pitied ; and I was afraid his pride was up, and would make 
trouble: so I told him, as merrily as I could, that no one 
must talk to me as if it were a disgrace to a man to be pitied, 
and that was enough to make him disclaim such an idea; for 
he is very considerate of my feelings always; and he put on 
some of his old polished manner as he sent a message of 
thanks to Mrs. Irving “for the honor she proposes to do 
me.” If he receives her visit in that cool fashion, I shall be 
provoked ! ; 

March 21.— As soon as I entered Haven’s parlor to-day, I 
saw that he was feeling differently, — was excited ; and, when 
Muriel came, he quite forgot his affectations, and stood 
before her in confusion and shame, — a sinful man in the pre- 
sence of a pure woman. She, of course, knew just what to 
do and say ; and I left her reading to him. 

This evening, as we sat in the study, Ferguson popped in 
his head, literally nothing more, and pronounced, “ Just from 
Haven’s room; and patient vastly benefited by morning’s 
dose: both hope it will be repeated.” 

April 3.— A weary fortnight to poor Haven. No letter 
yet. It is to come to my care, as I must read it to him; and 
it goes to my heart to see him, when I enter his room 
each day, leaning forward, trembling, his fingers quivering, 
his wistful blind face turned toward the sound of my crutches ; 
and then, when I have to say “Nothing yet,” falling back 
with such a heart-sick look! He does not murmur, but some- 
times says, “I am afraid there is something the matter at 
home: they would surely write.” I should be almost glad 
to be sure of any good reason for it: I am afraid of deliberate 
neglect. ‘To-day he was more hopeful, and told me he had been 
thinking that perhaps the delay was a good sign, — perhaps 
they were making some arrangements to receive him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE OF THE GLORIFIED CHRIST. 


THE influence of Jesus Christ upon the world since his death 
is entirely different in kind as well as in degree from that of 
any other man after death. Many great and good men have 
lived in the world whose influence for good still remains. 
Being dead, they yet speak. By their writings, or the record 
of their lives, they still work for good in the hearts of men. 
And some would say that the influence of Jesus Christ in 
the world is of this character only ; but such a view is mani- 
festly insufficient to explain the facts of history, as well as 
opposed to the representations of the Scriptures. Not only 
by his works done eighteen hundred years ago, and by his 
teachings recorded in the gospel, does Jesus now work in the 
hearts and lives of men, but much more by his present per- 
sonal power from his throne in the heavens. 

Washington has had, and still has, great influence in the 
history of our country, by his writings and the record of his 
life; and we believe his name and influence will become 
more illustrious through all coming time: but we have no 
reason to believe that his spirit has been personally and 
actively present in our national affairs since he left the world. 
The Platonic philosophy is a resultant of the life and teach- 
ings of Socrates, and might continue to exist were the names 
of Plato and Socrates buried in oblivion. But not so is 
Christianity a result of the earthly life of Jesus. It is the 
outflow of his ever-living person. ‘ Why seek ye the living 
among the dead ?” 

Our Saviour repeatedly and in manifold forms declared to 
his disciples that his work in their behalf and for the redemp- 
tion of the world would be far more richly manifested after 
his departure from them than when he was visibly and bodily 
present with them; and his chosen apostles, the inspired 
ministers of his word, continually direct our attention to the 
now-living and ever-living Saviour. While Paul does not 


omit to ascribe man’s redemption to the sacrificial death of 
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Christ, he yet the more continually directs our attention to 
his present glorified life. “For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” And 
again, when setting forth the certainty of redemption, the 
surety of salvation, he speaks of “Christ that died,” he im- 
mediately adds, “ Yea, rather, that is risen again ; who is even 
at the right hand of God; who also maketh intercession for 
us.” Thus the apostle makes the present heavenly glory of 
Christ the more direct object of contemplation to the Christian 
heart. Faith in Christ is not merely a belief in him as an 
historical person, who, centuries ago, lived and died, and 
whose life is recorded in the Gospels; but it is a belief in 
him as a now-living, an ever-living Saviour to all who call 
upon him. Faith indeed never loses sight of his sacrificial 
death. By an ordinance of his own appointment, the Lord’s 
Supper, the memory of it is kept fresh in the heart of his 
Church ; but faith beholds the now-living and exalted Re- 
deemer, dispensing from his throne in the heavens the benefits 
of his death upon all who believe in him. It beholds in him 
such glorious excellency as leads the soul to trust in him as 
one mighty to save, even to the uttermost, all who come unto 
God by him; by the attractiveness of his glory, drawing to 
himself the most earnest affections of the heart, uniting all 
its powers in his love and service. This is the faith which 
worketh by love, which purifieth the heart, and overcometh 
the world. This is the faith which makes the believer a citi- 
zen of God’s heavenly kingdom, and assures him of redemp- 
tion and eternal life. 

The contemplation of the glorified life which Christ now 
lives in heaven opens for us an exhaustless theme of thought. 
In the present article, we would only consider some of the 
things which Christ in heaven is now doing for his Church on 
the earth. 

Having by himself purged our sins, he arose from the 
grave, and ascended into the heavens, and is seated at the 
right hand of God. He is invested with the glory which 
he had with the Father before the world was. Angels, prin- 
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cipalities, and powers are made subject unto him, that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence. All power both in 
heaven and in earth is committed to his hand. He is head 
over all things to his Church. 

1. One of the things which Christ in his glorified state is 
doing for his people is that he gives them the Holy Spirit. 
He said to his disciples, “It is expedient for you that I go 
away; for, if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you: but, if I depart, J will send him unto you.” In 
various forms did he repeat this promise, that he would send 
upon them the gift of the Holy Ghost; and when, on the 
day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit was shed forth upon the 
assembled multitude who listened to the preaching of Peter 
and of the others, so that in one day three thousand souls 
were added to the Lord, Peter said, ‘‘ This same Jesus, being 
at the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, hath shed forth this 
which ye now see and hear.” ‘The unbelieving world may 
be astonished at the wonderful success which attended the 
early preachers of the gospel, and seek to find natural and 
earthly causes for the effect produced, when, at the name of 
Jesus, thousands bowed the knee and submitted their hearts 
unto him; but the words of Peter tell us the cause. The 
glorified Christ was fulfilling his promise that he would send 
upon his disciples the gift of the Holy Ghost, and that, by 
this power received from him, they would be able to do the 
same things which he had done, and even greater things; 
“because,” said he, “I go unto the Father.” His going to 
the Father was the reason why his disciples, after his depart- 
ure, should extend the blessings of his redeeming work more 
broadly than he himself had done while bodily present with 
them. From his throne in heaven, unseen by mortal eye, he 
would make use of them as instruments to extend the bless- 
ings of his kingdom to the ends of the earth. The dying 
Stephen, the smitten Saul on his way to Damascus, the exile 
John in the Isle of Patmos, were privileged to see the glori- 
fied form of him from whom this power proceeded ; and the 
eye of Christian faith still sees Jesus on the throne, like the 
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sun in the heavens, pouring life and light on the four quar- 
ters of the globe. For the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
by Christ was not limited to that early day of the Church. 
‘The promise is unto you and your children, and to all that 
are afar off; even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 
On the throne of Christendom (which word means “ Christ’s 
kingdom ”’), there sits the risen and exalted Redeemer. He 
it is who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. From him cometh 
that divine influence which is the life of the soul. It is by 
the dispensation of the Holy Ghost that Christ will yet subdue 
the whole world unto himself. 

The truth, that from the risen and glorified Christ comes 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, is one of vast practical import. 
Every reviving of religion is a wave of divine life from his 
heavenly throne. By his ascension to heaven, he laid aside 
the limitations of his bodily presence, that he might become 
a spiritual presence in the hearts of his people always and 
everywhere. What elevation of love and joyful hope might 


‘they attain, did they give to him the place he desires to fill 


in their hearts! They would all be one in Christ, and Christ 
be all in all. 

2. Another thing that Christ in his glorified state in heaven 
is doing for his people on the earth is that he ever maketh 
intercession for them. ‘The Scriptures represent the risen 
and ascended Redeemer as interceding with the Father in 
order to secure to his people the benefits of his redeeming 
work. “If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” ‘ Who is he that con- 
demneth? Doth Christ, that died; yea, rather, that is risen 
again ; who is even at the right hand of God ; who also maketh 
intercession for us?” It was also with reference to what he 
would do for his disciples after his departure from them that 
Jesus said to them in his farewell discourse, “J will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you for ever.” Nothing like this, in the 
whole Scripture, is ever intimated of any other departed son 
of man. Abundant examples of the living praying for the 
living, but not the least encouragement for believing in de- 
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parted saints as our intercessors with God; but no sooner is 
Jesus ascended into the heavens than his name is connected 
with that of the Father as the source of spiritual blessings to 
his people. In the Epistles of Paul, there are not less than 
one hundred and fifty cases of this joint mention of the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, as if constantly to remind 
us that we are not to think of the Almighty Creator and 
Father of all, without remembering that his government over 
the world is administered by his glorified Son; and also to 
prevent our resting on the thought of the Mediator, without 
ascending to the heavenly Father manifest in him. In 
accordance with this teaching, Christians ever look to the 
living Christ as their Mediator with the Father, through 
whom they present their prayers to the Father; through 
whom, from the Father, they receive the blessings of his 
grace; and it is by his ascension to heavenly glory that 
he is qualified to become their Mediator with God. “ Hith- 
erto ye have asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye 
shall receive.” And he not only promises to hear their 
prayers, and to pray the Father for them, but also hinfself to 
fulfil their petitions. “If ye shall ask any thing in my 
name, J will do it. Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 
What exalted majesty expresses itself in these words of our 
Lord, “J will do it!” what fulness of divine life! what 
assurance of divine power! ‘They bear so clear a stamp of 
originality, that we need no other evidence that they are 
indeed the words of our Lord. Had the Pharisees heard 
them, they would have asked, “* Who can thus claim to hear 
and answer prayer in all its variety and extent but God 
only?” as once before they had asked, “ Who can forgive 
sins but God only?” ‘The fulfilment of any petition depends 
upon the power and will of him to whom it is presented. 
‘Tht fulfilment of all prayer presupposes a fulness of power, 
knowledge, and goodness, that belong to God only. For as 
prayer differs from requests made to our fellow-men in this, 
that it is directed above the sphere of finite existence, to a 
being of superhuman and a superearthly power, on whom 
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we feel ourselves and all created things to be dependent, and 
to whom, although we see him not, we look for the bestowal 
of the blessings desired ; so the granting of desires expressed 
in prayer presupposes a knowledge and a power exalted above 
all human limitations. Christ, our Saviour, promises to do 
whatsoever we ask for in his name. Encouraged by this and 
similar promises, the early Christians frequently addressed 
their prayers directly to the Lord Jesus Christ. Stephen 
prayed, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Paul besought the 
Lord to remove the thorn that troubled him; and the Lord 
replied, “‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” How many Chris- 
tian hymns are songs of worship and praise to Jesus Christ! 
What place of high honor has Christ always had in the devo- 
tions of his people! The teachings of our Lord and the 
example of his first disciples warrant us to continue to call 
upon his name ; and this invocation of the name of Jesus is 
no infringement of the honor due to the Father of all, be- 
cause, in calling upon our Lord Jesus Christ, we call upon the 
Father manifest in him. And the craving desire of our 
hearts, when engaged in prayer, to have some definite idea 
of God, the Father Almighty, is satisfied when we think of 
the brightness of holiness and truth, the fulness of love and 
power, that are embodied in our ascended and glorified Re- 
deemer. ‘The Father hath commissioned him to receive this 
honor from men; and no man cometh unto the Father but by 
him. “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment” (i.e., all rule, authority, and power) “unto the 
Son.” ‘The government of the world is in his hand. To 
whom, therefore, but to him, should we look for the blessings 
we desire? and our prayer to him will not be in vain. 


“ Jesus is kind to our complaints: 
He loves to hear our praise.” 


3. Our Saviour in his glorified state is preparing a pface 
for his people in heaven. “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to preparea place for you; and, if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself, that, 
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where I am, there ye may be also.” It would be in vain for 
us to conjecture what may be the precise nature of this agency 
by which Christ is preparing a place for his people in heaven. 
We know that he is now preparing his people on earth for 
their heavenly inheritance by the progressive sanctification of 
their hearts by his spirit and grace; but, besides this, he is 
continuously preparing a place in heaven for them which will 
be ready at the final winding-up of all earthly things. The 
closing book of the Bible describes the heavenly city in lan- 
guage drawn from the richest of this earth’s goods, — its 
gates of pearl, its foundations of precious stones, its streets of 
pure gold; thus going to the farthest extreme of description 
of which human language is capable. ‘The riches of the uni- 
verse will be brought together to beautify the habitation of 
the saints, and the infinite power of God to make his people 
happy be realized for ever. The western sky, at the time of 
some brilliant sunset, may be a faint image of the gateway to the 
celestial city: but in heaven itself there shall be “no need of 
the sun nor of the moon to shine in it; for the glory of God 
doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” Christ 
himself will be the chief blessedness of his people to all 
eternity. 

How precious is this Saviour! how perfectly adapted to 
be the Mediator between God and man, the Reconciler of 
heaven and earth! In him humanity and divinity are joined 
together, the finite with the infinite, human limitations and 
weakness with divine fulness and strength. We are drawn 
to him by the ties of human sympathies; we are drawn to 
him by the cords of divine love; and in him the want of 
universal man is completely satisfied. Human thought can 
never imagine a religion more glorious than that of the gos- 
pel, —a religion in which God and man are united in one 
person; and human affection can never cease to find nourish- 
ment and full satisfaction in the love of him in whom are all 
divine excellences in absolute perfection, yet embodied and 


veiled in one whose form is like unto the Son of man. 
E. R. 
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THE WAR AS AFFECTING OUR VIEWS OF DEATH. 


At a moment like the present, — when embattled hosts are 
marching nearer and nearer to a conflict which may shake 
the continent with its fierceness, and destiny holds the balance 
in almost breathless suspense, — we are led to think of every 
moral compensation for this material sacrifice. When we 
contemplate the destruction and desolation that always attend 
war, we are not surprised that some pronounce it under all 
circumstances contrary to the principles of morality. The 
position taken by the Friends is certainly very strong; deny- 
ing, as they do, that any war is consistent with the gospel. 
And civil war, where brother lifts his hand against brother, 
and a nation is rent with the deadliest of all possible strifes ; 
where the land is laid waste, and fire and famine sweep off 
all that is spared by the sword, and murder is practised on 
those who (as in the recent case at Fort Pillow) have surren- 
dered, and are pleading for life on their knees, —such a 
scene strikes us as monstrous. 

Fastening our minds on the terrific sacrifice, whose reali- 
ties pen or tongue can hardly exaggerate, through which we 
are now passing, — property wasted by thousands of millions, 
and an uncounted number, every sun that shines, torn from 
their associates, and thrown into deadly prisons and hospitals, 
which often destroy rather than save human life; seeing 
throng upon throng wounded, maimed, and many of them for 
days and nights left without care or pity,—we shudder at 
the spectacle. 

Nor is the picture yet complete. Multitudes are every day 
yielding up their lives, either on the field of battle, or from 
mortal wounds, or under the swift shafts of disease. Take 
the aggregate who perish on both sides, and you are appalled 
at the footing-up of the fearful columns. You find that the 
records of history — blood-red though they seem, when you 
read of the desolating track of the Xerxes, Alexanders, 
Cesars, and Napoleons of past ages— dwindle almost to 
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insignificance before the works now and here going forward ; 
and Marathon and Blenheim, and even Waterloo, appear 
trifles compared to what we witness to-day with our own eyes 
and ears. ‘The vast scale of the present war cannot be appre- 
ciated perhaps by those of us who are seeing its gloomy 
panorama unfolded, not in one single hour, but step by step, 
so that we lose the effect of that startling impressiveness with 
which another generation will review it. And still “the 
awful register goes on ;” and at some moments we ask, with 
bated breath, “ When will the end come?” I do not won- 
der that they, who limit their view to the immediate horizon 
of this strife ; who never rise above its material bearings, but 
carry with them the unrelieved burden of the sacrifice of 
property it involves, and the how much more melancholy cost 
of the precious lives of many of our truest and noblest, some 
in the bloom of their youth,—I do not wonder they ex- 
claim, “ It is a cruel war: it must be stopped, no matter what 
comes next; let it be at once stopped.” 

But man is not all matter. He has a moral nature; and 
that is clearly intended to rise above and predominate over all 
merely earthly considerations. There is an inner good, before 
which houses and lands, stocks and estates, the welfare of the 
body, yes, and life itself, shrink into comparative worthless- 
ness. What we call evil is manifestly an instrument employed 
by Him who governs the moral universe to work out man’s 
ultimate and highest good. 

The chief and overwhelming sacrifice of this war (I sup- 
pose none will deny this) is its destruction of human life. 
‘‘ All that a man hath will he give for his life.” But is there 
no possible compensation even for this great loss? We can- 
not as Christians certainly take that ground. The New 
Testament makes the life of the body a small thing, compared 
with the life of the soul. We are expressly commanded by 
Jesus Christ not to fear those who kill only the body, but 
cannot touch the life of the soul. Whatever does not and 
cannot reach that, he makes of light importance. 

The inherent life of the soul, and the continuity of that 
life, — this is the great concern of the Christian religion ; and 
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it is represented, too, as a present possession. Our Saviour 
does not say, “I shall be,” but “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” He does not speak of the generations whose flesh: 
has mouldered to dust as lost to vitality, and to be restored 
only by a future resurrection; but, referring to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, he affirms that they are now living. ‘God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” “ ‘lhe dead,” 
he distinctly says, “are raised ;” that is, already they have 
entered on an immortal existence. ‘He that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life.” It is not a distant heritage, to be 
enjoyed only after untold ages of sleep in the grave, and 
parted from us by the broad gulf of what we call death. 

To the thief on the cross by his side, Christ expressly 
promises, ‘This day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
He evidently makes no account of any partition-wall between 
this life and that which is to come. Before him, death stands 
discrowned and disarmed. He is no longer the king of ter- 
rors, but the subject of one who is Lord and Master of the 
great spirit-realm. 

If there is any one purpose standing forth in the whole life 
of Jesus Christ, beaming from his character, and radiating 
from his cross, it is that he came to revolutionize men’s con- 
ceptions on the subject of death. Not only did he preach of 
a new heaven and a new earth, but he consummated, once and 
for ever, their union. He unfolded the New Jerusalem as 
already come down to this our sublunary world: and Paul, 
too, reiterates this sublime strain, “ Christ is risen from the 
dead, and become” (that is, even now he has become) “ the 
first-fruits of them that slept;” and, referring to his con- 
verts, he does not carry their minds forward to some distant 
and mysterious resurrection through which their re-animated 
bodies are to pass, but he connects them indissolubly with the 
Master. ‘If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above.” This was the view of death taken by the 
early martyrs and confessors; and they were little likely to 
misunderstand the great Teacher. ‘The inscriptions on the 
tombs of the catacombs under Rome all breathe a tone of 
cheerfulness in regard to the future life. ‘he gloom of death 
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had been exchanged for the effulgence of that light which 
beams from the celestial mansions. Heaven was not up in 
the mystic heights of space, but it lay about their daily walk. 
They spoke of the believer as having “already passed from 
death into life.” They showed the purity, depth, and ada- 
mantine firmness of their own faith, by demeaning themselves 
as already citizens of the great upper kingdom. 

Now, this view I regard as pre-eminently the fruit of 
Liberal Christianity. I care not what name any denomina- 
tion may bear; if they have escaped the old bondage of the 
fear of death, I gladly extend to them the right hand of fel- 
lowship: and I believe one among the many compensations 
for the sad works of the present war is its tendency to liber- 
alize and at the same time to harmonize all the various sects 
who enter our armies. It is only by constrained and forced 
processes that any thing like sectarianism can be fostered in 
their ranks. Over and over we have the testimony that 
ministers of the gospel, who stood aloof from others on 
account of their supposed heresies at home, here exchange 
services; and none question the soundness of another in 
the faith. Before the common enemy, all are brothers and 
friends; and, in the hour of conference and prayer, all fall on 
their knees together, and, before a common Father, all blend 
their voices in the diffusion of one and the same broad prac- 
tical religion. 

Especially is this homogeneousness of faith and trust seen 
in the hour of peril, and at the approach of death. Said one 
at a late anniversary in Boston, who has officiated in a chap- 
laincy, “All in the army die Unitarians.” All, he would 
say, divest themselves of a false and depressing theology, and 
yield with cheerfulness to the call, “‘ Come up hither.” What- 
ever gloom had gathered over their creed and their associa- 
tions on this topic at home, on the battle-field it has been 
dissipated ; and our ministers testify, that as they pass through 
the several wards of the hospitals, and meet the loyal or the 
disloyal, rebel or Unionist, when the hour comes that sum- 
mons them on high, they fall asleep calm, serene, and full of 
trust in the mercy of God. 
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Now, I do not know how this strikes others; but to me it 
seems a precious compensation for many of the hardships and 
sufferings of this unhappy war. Never closing my eyes for a 
moment to the cruel lot of many of our noble men, — as they 
linger far away from home, and the dear offices of a mother, 
wife, or sister’s love, or as they fall in the sharp agony of the 
battle-hour, —I still feel there is a solace in their cup; for 
they die with no resistance to God’s will, and with no fear in 
their hearts. 

That (as took place within the personal knowledge of the 


‘ writer) a young man can offer himself for a “forlorn hope,” 


feeling with an almost absolute certainty that another sun is 
to shine’on his breathless form ; that he can sit calmly down 
and prepare his last will and testament, and write to a dear 
kindred what disposition he wishes made of his body, if he 
falls, with the same composure as he would write of a journey 
home, — is to me a mystery. God be praised for such power 
given to his frail child! God be thanked that there is in 
this mortal frame a spirit, which, in the pride of youth and 
hope, and in the joy of health and strength, can thus look 
into the open grave, and never blench or fear! It is a lesson, 
I sometimes think, that, in the tranquil days of peace, our 
youth and our strong men would never have learned ; and a 
wise Providence, through war, is illustrating what man can 
do and what he can bear, even while he is looking what we 
call grim death in the very eye. 

There may be something in the position of the soldier 
which disarms the king of terror. He is often near the last 
of earth; and, of course, he imagines himself never secure 
against it. And we are so constituted by our kind Creator, 
that, as we approach the hour of death, we derive new strength 
to bear it. Did we really believe our dissolution might 
occur at some near moment, we should doubtless have a peace 
and self-possession given us we had never anticipated. ‘lhe 
long space that seems to lie between full health and our 
actual demise is often haunted with apprehensions, so that 
“we die a thousand deaths in fearing one.” It would ap- 
pear as though this evil was studiously enhanced by the gloom 
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thrown by many of our false arrangements over the future 
state, clouding heaven from our sight, and forcing us to 
attempt to reap the harvest of immortality out of what is made 
a repulsive grave. 

But the soldier realizes the wrong that is done in this way 
to man’s nature. He knows, by his own experience, that, 
while “ cowards” (moral as well as physical cowards) “ die 
many deaths, the brave die but one.” Apart from the in- 
fluence of a religious faith, his very situation arms him with 
power to meet his last hour without trembling ; and often, in 
the thick fight of the field, a previous devoutness is kindled 
to the intensity of the early martyrs. As they, when thrown 
into the amphitheatre amid lions, calmly kneeled in prayer, 
and saw heaven open above them; so does God sometimes 
pour down his sustaining spirit amid the combatants in battle. 
If they could perish at the stake unmoved, amid shrivelling 
flames and brutal jeers, and death was abolished, and visions 
of glory broke on their enraptured sight, he, too, is not sel- 
dom re-animated by a like uplifting persuasion ; and when one 
falls who is instinct with a high patriotism, and willing — and, 
more than willing, rejoices — to die for his country, we see the 
bracing energy of a disinterested love in the hour of death. 
The blessed temper which Christianity calls forth, deepening 
and expanding our love of our race, increases our faith in a 
future life, and enables one sometimes, before the moment of 
mortal agony, to overpass the narrow stream that divides the 
two worlds. 

The principle I describe exerts a reflex influence on the 
affections. The greater the sacrifice which the soldier makes 
for his country, the more truly he loves it; and the stronger 
his love, the more cheerfully he offers up his life in its ser- 
vice, the less does the change appear to him, and the more 
insignificant is the boundary-line between this scene of battle 
and strife and the realm above. The pure atmosphere of a 
generous service extends up to that field where angels obey 
the word of the divine Commander. ‘To the Christian patriot 
there is no antagonism between this life and the near future. 
He realizes that “the dying” do indeed “ melt into the great 
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multitude of the departed as quietly as a drop of water into 
the ocean;” and that death does not tear them away, and 
bear them to some strange abode, but it rather brings them 
home. 

A friend said to me, not long since, that he could not lay 
down his life, even if he knew it would save the country. 
Perhaps many of us would join in that sentiment, if the test 
were put to us here, far away from the tented field, and in 
our quiet and secure position; but what if the whole nation, 
and under all circumstances, had taken this ground from the 
beginning of the war? Let us give thanks for the noble 
spirits which have put us to the blush; taking their lives in 
their hands, and going, not a few of them joyfully, at the 
call of patriotism, freedom, and humanity, ready to do and to 
die in this glorious work. 

I doubt not that even we, if once placed in their position, 
should experience an unaccustomed devotion to something 
higher than self. I have been told by more than one, that, in 
the hour of battle, the sense of personal danger often vanishes, 
and the soul is braced to a courage never before imagined. 
That is not an unmingled evil (who will say it is?) that can 
lift a human being to this sublime elevation. Any thing is 
better than a sordid, rayless selfishness, which lives and cares 
only for its own paltry security in this world. 

In writing as I have, I by no means forget that other mo- 
tives than the highest and purest sometimes sway the spirit in 
the scenes of battle and peril: ambition may be there, car- 
ing only to win the laurels of victory; pride may be there, 
ashamed to be guilty, in such a presence, of cowardice. It 
may be only a fear of personal penalties for misconduct before 
the enemy that forces one to stand up and face the mouth 
of the cannon ; and bounty and wages may actuate the sol- 
dier, and no care for his country. Still, I must feel, the 
tendencies, especially in scenes of actual conflict, are to purge 
the spirit of these grosser influences, and arouse it to a gen- 
erous interest in the great cause at stake, and to cherish a 
disdain for a selfish clinging to life under all possible cireum- 
stances. The great sentiment of such seivices, fostered in 
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every heart capable of what is high and holy, is, that whoever 
will lose his life for his country’s sake and for Christ, Chris- 
tian civilization, human liberty, and the advancement of his 
race, shall save it; while he who basely saves his life, come 
what may to the nation and the cause, shall ignominiously 
lose it. M. 


CRITICISM ON THE BRAIN. 


WE find some of our politicians — we can hardly call them 
statesmen, that class of persons seems to have mostly ceased 
from the land — charging their companions in legislation with 
having “ Constitution on the brain,” whilst those who are 
supposed to be afflicted with this malady retort in a counter 
accusation of ‘‘ negro on the brain;” and we remember to 
have heard an overworked Sanitary Commissioner complain 
of suffering from “ supplies on the brain.” The phraseology 
is expressive. We hope that we shall not be thought to have 
made an entire sacrifice of dignity, or to have yielded to the 
very prevailing temptation to indulge in slang, when we say 
that some of our modern teachers of Christianity seem to us 
to be afflicted with “ criticism on the brain.” ‘That is what ails 
them, and what renders much of their well-meant work com- 
paratively unprofitable. Criticism is good, but not “ criticism 
on the brain ;” just as water is good, but not “ water on the 
brain.” 

We claim to. know something about this disease, because in 
our time we have had it, and had it badly ; and as it is not 
self-limited, and really requires the advice of a physician, it 
may not be amiss to describe it in a few words, and drop a 
hint or two as to the right treatment of so serious a malady. 
“Criticism on the brain!” we say, when it seems to be the 
chief end of the writer or speaker to emphasize the objections 
to the views which are commonly entertained amongst well- 
informed Christians as to the canon of Scripture. There is 
a considerable class of students, not always the most pro- 
found, who proceed to the study of the external evidences for 
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Christianity, as if the presumption were against these evi- 
dences. They mean no injustice; but they seem really to be 
engaged to admit the force of every difficulty, and surrender 
at discretion upon the feeblest demands. ‘The critics have 
prevailed against and overmastered them. Somebody will 
have it that the book of Acts is not authentic history, but 
only what is called an irenic or conciliatory treatise, illustrated 
by facts which are no facts, or facts colored and perverted and 
dislocated to suit a purpose, and that purpose to show that 
Paul and Peter did not differ so much after all, spite of the 
testimony of the Epistle to the Galatians, —a book not 
written in the first century and by Luke, but much later and 
by some unknown writer. A pleasant fancy !— not very 
' creditable, perhaps, to the supposed author, — somewhat dam- 
fe aging, it must be confessed, to the reputation of the religious 
communion, the Church, which could adopt such a Scripture 
into the canon, and call it sacred. The evidence for the the- 
ory may be still somewhat defective; the proofs, of that 
slightly uncertain kind known as subjective. No matter : if 
you have “criticism on the brain,” you will give in at once: 
to do otherwise would indicate a base servitude to the tradi- 
tional and to outward authority ; and it is fortunate if you do 
not feel bound to publish the glad tidings, that the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles is a fiction, inferior to other fictions in 
not being founded upon facts. Again: somebody undertakes 
to say that the Gospel of John was not written by that apos- 
tle; nay, that he could not possibly have written it; nay, 
that it could not have been written before the middle of 
the second century; nay, that it does not matter when it 
was written, or by whom; that the subjects discussed in it 
were not before the Church in John’s day, as appears from 
the fact, or assumption, that he did not write his Gospel. If 
you have “criticism on the brain,” you will give in to all 
that ; all the old testimonies, all the indications of authenticity 
in the Gospel itself, will go for nothing; they shall not be 
remembered in favor of the apostle: it shall be enough that 
he who leaned upon the Saviour’s breast, and was nearer than 
any to his heart, has set down deep things and high concern- 
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ing the heavenly Lord, in measure, not in kind, beyond the 
other evangelists ; and another book must be dropped from 
the collection of sacred writings. Are there no evidences in 
favor of the genuineness of St. John’s Gospel? ‘There are, 
and they are exceedingly strong ;_ but “ criticism on the brain ” 
closes the eyes against them. 

Again: the victim of this painful malady seems to take it 
for granted that the results of criticism, even when they have 
been tolerably well verified, are more significant and ser- 
viceable than the grand verities of religion; and that it is 
incumbent upon the gospel preacher to make them known in 
his pulpit ministrations. Now, there is a great deal of Scrip- 
ture knowledge which children and adults can be left to grow 
into: it comes to them little by little, they hardly know how, 
and in a natural way, without any violent change ; as the day 
succeeds to the night. When, in the progress of our faith, 
the time has come to read as allegory or as poetry what we 
have been accustomed to read as fact, we find that we are so 
reading it; that others are so reading it with us; that we have 
lost nothing out of our dear old Book, — nay,that we are 
gainers ; that the spirit breathes more freely than before upon 
the Word ; that gospel truths come to light in stories, proph- 
ecies, psalms, which, in their letter, were not very significant 
to us; we gain the ideal, and lose none of the real; we read 
the old narratives to the congregation, and, because we read 
with a fresh interest, they find listening ears ; we are not 
careful to tell them just how literally they are to be taken, 
for the spirit that is ever speaking to the churches has already 
enlightened them. There is no need’ to have men in the 
garden whose duty it shall be to aid the buds in their unfold- 
ing ; to turn back the outer covering, and spread open the flower. 
There is no need of any one to crack the husks of the nuts in 
the autumn: when the nut is ripe, the husk will open of 
itself. 

In truth, what we want to secure is Christian growth; and 
we may be sure, that, wherever and whenever this is the first 
object proposed and sought, there will be no difficulty in part- 
ing with whatever has been outgrown. The Christian Church 
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in the beginning found the Jewish Scriptures to be for edifi- 
cation ; and they accepted them as a sacred inheritance, using 
more or less freedom in the interpretation of the letter. 
Where there is life, there will be freedom; where there is an 
abundance of life, freedom can do no harm. What we want 
is life; what we want is to have and to communicate the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, which is the essential principle of the 
new creation: we gladly seize upon every thing in old sacred 
story that can help us, and we find that the Word is-rich unto 
all who bring with them seeing eyes. Criticism is a good thing 
to the mind which has been brought into sympathy with the 
mind of Christ, and into the communion and fellowship 
of saints and apostles, and so has been brought into a con- 
dition to prize the contents of revelation. We want to be 
in the spirit, so that we may be able to make up the canon for 
our age, as the early Church made it up for the fathers. 
Criticism must help us in the work as it helped them; we 
shall have our books “ universally received,” and our books 
that are “ questioned ;” and we may not draw the line just 
where they did, but we shall be sure not to draw it correctly 
if we give to the questioner every advantage, and make com- 
mon opinion presumptive evidence of error. We must know 
Christ first ; and then we shall be able to search the Scriptures, 
and learn in what passages and by what pens they testify of 
Christ. Suppose it were true, which, as it seems to us, it is 
not, that the historical evidence in favor of the genuineness 
of John’s Gospel were equally balanced by the historical evi- 
dence against it: the reader who had learned to accept and 
enjoy its doctrine that Christ is not a mere teacher and pro- 
phet, but in all ages a real and living presence in his Church, 
himself the Way, the Truth, the Life, Vine, Shepherd, 
Door, would hardly be able to resist the persuasion that such 
vital truth concerning the Christ must have come from “ him 
whom Jesus loved,” whilst “ criticism” a whole life long 
would hold a suspended judgment. 

Let us say again, it is not “ criticism” to which we object. 
It is only to that morbid condition which finds in “ criticism ” 
the chief end of man, even of the Christian, and, when the 
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objector raises his voice, feels bound to accept his words for 
oracles, and, when one would idealize a little, demands proof, 
and appeals to grammar and dictionary and logic. The gos- 
pel suffers about equally from the dogmatic conservative and 
the dogmatic destructive ; from the men who will have it that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and the whole of it (which the 
Bible nowhere claims), even to the extent of describing in 
the way of prophecy his own death and burial; and from the 
men, who, instead of preaching the gospel, have time only to 
criticise the Scriptures old and new, and to put into the fore- 
ground every thing hard to be understood, and to insist that 
the salvation of the world depends upon the world’s knowing 
how much of the Old Testament is history and science, and 
how much divine poetry and wisdom. 

Reader, if you are afflicted with “criticism on the brain,” 
treat it homeopathically. ‘Take a very little, for the time 
only an infinitesimal dose, of that which wrought the mischief. 
A little will do you good. Meanwhile let us prescribe, also, 
air and exercise: go forth where the breath of the Lord 
breathes freely; leave your books behind you; study the 
lives of men and women who had faith; study the life of 
Jesus, if you have not been persuaded altogether out of the 
belief that it is the only life of which we have no reliable 
record; and be sure to do whatsoever you know, —to put 
your faith into work. The pressure upon the brain will grow 
less and less ; you will see that “ criticism ” hath its fashions 
and its assumptions, its canons and its formulas, its arrogant 
assertions and bigoted judgments, at least as truly as historical 
Christianity, and that there is no subject upon which many 
excellent and faithful scholars in our day are less fitted to 
pronounce impartially, than upon the claims of the Sacred 
Scriptures to be in a transcendent sense the Book, the Word, 
the Lively Oracles, the Manual of Divine Science and of Holy 


Living. E. 


WE ought to know ourselves: if this does not enable us to dis- 
cover truth, it serves to regulate our lives, and is, in itself, the 
highest wisdom. — Pascal. 
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LETTER FROM THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


[The following letter from the chaplain of one of the fighting regiments, who 
sent us the communication in the June number, describing the “ New Movement in 
the West,” will be read with much interest: —] 


IN LINE OF BATTLE, NINE MILES FROM RICHMOND, 
June 11, 1864. 

Dear Brotuer SEARS, — On the other half of this sheet, I send 
you a few more specimens of our Western liberal hymns, for your 
own private friendly eye, and to print if you see fit. I see by the 
June number of your Magazine, which came duly to hand, that you 
are well pleased with our liberal movement: so I thought some 
more of our characteristic hymns would at least please you to read. 
I have not with me here copies of all our hymns (mine, perhaps I 
should say, so fur as the making them is concerned) ; and we also 
have some for our children, in keeping with the tone, sentiment, 
and style of the adult hymns. Our doctrine of the future life is, 
that those having similar tastes, loves, and desires, good or bad in 
their various kinds, associate together by spontaneous mutual at- 
traction or affinity ; and every spirit is known by all the rest pre- 
cisely as it is, with all its goodness or all its badness unmistakably 
discerned by every one. But we hold, also, that the justice of 
God would require that every being which he has endowed with 
an immortal existence should, by some means, attain at last to a 
happy existence. We believe that evil and error are transient, 
while the good and the true things are eternal. If it were not so, 
where were God, and what his character ? 

The copies of your Magazine which I have received have been 
read with wondering interest by some of the men of my regiment, 
who had never before seen or known any such thing as Liberal 
Christianity. But, alas! our best men are gone, — killed or 
wounded. My regiment started on the campaign with less than 
five hundred men in the ranks, and has already lost, I believe, two 
hundred and fifty-two ; but it was an old fighting regiment, under 
Russell, Wright, and Sedgwick, all fighting generals: and, indeed, 
I suppose the entire annals of human warfare has nothing to com- 
pare, in terribleness, persistence, and endurance, with this cam- 
paign. Our men are not flippantly jubilant or boastful, but seem — 
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solidly settled down into a sort of old Norse-like, grim determina- 
tion to dare and to do all that mortals may, and fight the fight of 
final victory. 

I write this within a few rods of Gen. Grant and Meade’s head- 
quarters, sitting squat on the ground, with a piece of board on my 
lap, or one knee rather, for a desk. At the extreme front, sharp- 
shooting and skirmish-firing are going on incessantly ; at the rear, 
bands are playing; and along the line there is kept up desultory 
cannonading. Our army is in good. discipline, excellent spirits, 
unusual good health, and full of stern, manly confidence that we 
shall take Richmond, and at least break the great backbone of the 
Rebellion, this summer. 

I distributed this morning, among our sick and wounded, an 
armful of the “* New-York Independent,” and a few copies of the 
‘‘Christian Inquirer,” with some other odd numbers of papers, 
and also a quantity of the American Unitarian Association’s and 
other army tracts. Our mails have been few and doubtful; and 
reading-matter, where there is quiet and safety enough to read, is 
a positive luxury to the soldiers. My own regiment is always 
well supplied with reading-matter, —I verily believe, the best of 
any regiment in the whole army; and I frequently have a con- 
siderable surplus, which I always take pains to distribute else- 
where, so that nothing be wasted. 

With many thanks for your friendly kindnesses, I remain, 
sincerely and truly, your brother and fellow-worker for the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven among men, 


H. A. Rep, 
Chaplain 5th Regt. Wis. Vols. 
Infinite Spirit! Sovereign Lord! 
Thine all-commanding power 
Through love secures divine accord 
For every wayward-seeming word 
In Nature’s glorious dower. 


No soul of man shall suffer ill, 

Nor even a sparrow fall, 
Without thy sovereign, gracious will 
Some larger law to more fulfil, 

In mercy more for all. 


And thus we learn the law divine 
OF love’s self-sacrifice ; 

And read new grace in every line, 

Of human will at one with thine, 
On earth or in the skies. 
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Oh! help us evermore to own, 

In every thought and prayer, 
“ Not my will, Lord, but thine be done,” 
As father trusted true by son 

For wisest guardian care. 





Attend, ye listless souls! and learn 
Ye cannot glide to heaven alone : 
Salvation’s fires refuse to burn 

In hearts to succoring zeal unknown. 


Go, like the Good Samaritan, 

Assisting, on his hapless road, 

Your robbed and wretched brother man, 
Who bears in grief life’s weary load. 


Go, cheer the poor; go, guide the young; 
Let love’s good deeds be your delight : 

Go, help the weak ; go, right the wrong ; 
And meekness be your conquering might. 


And thus the Saviour’s lesson learned, 
And thus the Christ exemplified, 

Your crown of joy is sweetly earned, 
Your heavenly well-spring full supplied. 





“T go a meet place to prepare,” 
Said Jesus to his friends, 

“ That where I am, there ye may be, 

And all my joys may share and see, 
As God’s pure light descends.” 


Lo! in our heavenly Father’s house 
Are many mansions true ; 

And each shall find his spirit’s own, 

With fruits of love or hates o’ergrown, 
As each doth here pursue. 


Each soul must seek its kindred kind, 
Of gross or pure desire : 
All selfish lusts and passions vile, 
Whatever doth the soul defile, 
Still feeds its cankering fire. 


But those of sweeter, holier loves 

The balmy life shall breathe, 
Of grace divine from God’s own sphere, 
Where wondrous glory doth appear, 
Yet glory more inwreathe. 
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O Father! teach us thy pure truth, 
And fil] us with thy love, 
That we may find our resting-place 
With holy ones of every race, 
In thy pure climes above. 


THE CHRISTIAN NAME. 


‘*‘ Now, dear Mr. Editor and esteemed friends, editors of the 
‘Religious Monthly Magazine,’ and brethren and fathers in the 
ministry, isn’t it about time to have done with excommunication or 
exclusion or repulsion, or refusing the Christian name, or any other 
form of schism, with reference to speculative matters in the Chris- 
tian Church?” — Christian Register of May 14. 

We think it is time, at least, to have done with much confusion 
of ideas in reference to what is called ‘the Christian name.” It 
may mean either of two things. It may mean the Christian 
theory, or the system of truth which Christ taught. Persons may 
differ in their conceptions of what that system is; but a man has a 
perfect right to call himself a Christian believer, who believes the 
word and teachings of Christ according to his best means of ascer- 
taining them. It is a question of interpretation. But, having 
ascertained them, to reject them then as false, and take something 
else in their place, and call that after the name of Christ, were an 
abuse of language too palpable, we should think, to admit of debate. 
If language can be used in this way, what in the world is it good 
for as a medium of thought? and, if opinions are not a test of 
Christianity taken as a theory, what in the name of common sense 
is ? 

But, again, “‘ the Christian name” may be an expression used to 
designate the personal qualities and character which are Christian, 
— humility, gentleness, goodness, charity, the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, trust in God. That a person may have all these, and yet 
reject the Christian theory, or not believe it through some mental 
peculiarity, we have not a doubt: indeed, we know it. We 
should go a great deal farther than this. We have known many 
persons, who, without the Christian theory, in life and character 
were more thoroughly Christian, and, as we believe, more meet 
for the kingdom of heaven, than many others who have the fullest 
faith in the authority and teachings of Christ, but whose faith has 
never been converted into conduct. And yet this does not abate 
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in the least our estimate of the value of Christianity as a system 
of truth and doctrine in changing the human character and re- 
deeming the race. The spirit of Christianity may come otherwise 
than by intellectual faith in it, through a long line of ancestral 
tendencies, through germs of good implanted in youth and child- 
hood, through the inbreathings of parental love, through the reflex 
influences from the life and character of others, through all the 
appliances of Christian nurture.. And yet these would not have 
been, if there had been no Christ as the fountain-head whence they 
have come to the families of the earth as their richest inherit- 
ance; and we have not a doubt that human virtue, as all human 
life, would again lose ultimately all the sweetness and flavor of the 
Christian spirit, if the personal Christ were blotted from the faith 
of mankind. 

Indeed, we think the besetting danger of naturalism is exclu- 
siveness in its worst form, and want of the comprehending charity 
of the gospel. With much that is excellent in Mr. Weiss’s * Life 
of Theodore Parker,” it seemed to us we never read a book of 
more rampant bigotry. It would seem to be one of its leading 
ideas, that supernaturalists in general, and the ‘* Boston Associa- 
tion” in particular, were either hypocrites or fools. s. 


“A VIEW FROM THE PEWS.” 


Say what we will of Gail Hamilton’s dashing style, with her 
sturdy good sense she does hit the mark more often than most 
writers. In one of her essays, she preaches a sermon to ministers 
which is worth reading. It is specially for Orthodox ministers, 
though they ought not to claim all the benefit of it. Here are 
some of its items: — 

CLERICAL READING. — “Our finest hymns are ruthlessly murdered. 
Some hymns are bad enough of themselves; but good and bad are ground 
in the same mill, and come out alike, sheer doggerel. We shall not soon 
forget the impression by such a reading of the line, — 

‘Faith, set upon a world to come.’ 
Instead of making a slight pause after faith, with steadfast eye fixed upon 
a future world, the minister scanned the verse, bringing the pause after 
‘upon,’ and the emphasis upon it, thus : — 
‘ Faith set upé6n —a world to come;’ 


as if faith were a hare set upon by a pack of hounds. It really needed 
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reflection to select the real meaning from the possible ones into which the 
barbarous accents of this excellent man had translated it. 

“It is rather worse to disfigure hymns in this way than sermons. The 
sermon is a mans own, and’ his own reputation only suffers; but the 
owner of the unfortunate hymn is dead or absent, and cannot help 
himself. On the other hand, however, the sermon is to instruct, admon- 
ish, and enlighten the people: and, if by carelessness or wilfulness it is 
badly written or badly spoken, it is no¢ the man’s reputation alone that 
suffers, but the welfare of the people; which is of infinitely more impor- 
tance. The most excellent way is for a man to learn to read before he 
hegins to preach; then he can read any thing. If, unfortunately, he has 
begun to preach without knowing how to read, ‘it is never too late to 
mend.’” 


Pucpit Patots. — “ Was an Orthodox minister ever known to use the 
word ‘wife’ in the pulpit? From the manner in which he steers round 
it, one would suppose that its utterance was under a ban. Your ‘con- 
sort,’ ‘companion,’ ‘the partner of your joys’ or ‘sorrows’ or ‘ bosom,’ 
is recognized ; but nobody ever prays for your ‘ wife.’ Why is it not just 
as well to say that Mr. A. will preach in the afternoon, as in the ‘after 
part of the day’? Why not say that the man whose life you are sketching 
was married at a certain age, rather than that he ‘ entered into the mar- 
riage relation’? Why in the pulpit shall we not hear our own tongue in 
which we were born? If dignity cannot stand Anglo-Saxon, so much the 
worse for dignity. Good, common, honest, racy, idiomatic words and 
phrases are not only the strongest, but often the most eloquent. The 
cumberous euphonisms of a pulpit patois are neither pleasant to the taste, 
nor good for food.” 


Raw THEOLOGY. — “ How can a living man have free course for half 
an hour, and not come in contact with any one either to help or to hurt ? 
How can a man fire into a crowd for half an hour, and hit nobody? It 
must be that the minister does not stand on the same plane with his peo- 
ple. They are groping on the earth. He is groping or charging among the 
clouds. Like the soldiers at Bunker Hill, he fires over their heads; and, 
like their officers, one feels moved to cry out, ‘Shin ’em, boys! shin 
’em!’ ‘The people are groaning and travailing in pain; they are bewil- 
dered in the labyrinths of life; they are overwhelmed in the tide of igno- 
rance and worldliness and selfishness and passion; and their minister 
comes to them with his emasculated abstractions. The people crave 
bread, and they get — theology. But scorn theology, the science of sci- 
ences, the central truth? Nay, verily. Absorb in your seminaries as 
much science as you can, but do not transmit it to us raw science. As- 
similate it, and transmute it into the sincere milk of the word, that we may 
grow thereby. What we the people want, is not theology theological, but 
theology vital. We do not care for oxygen and nitrogen: we want air.” 

Practica, Sermons. —“ So rare is it to hear a sermon that gives one 


any definite thing to do, or points out any special fault to correct, that an 
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audience looks with something like suspicion upon such a sermon when it 
does come. They do not exactly know what to make of it. They are 
not quite sure it is religion at all, but rather think it is morality; and, as 
Unitarians are supposed to be given over to morality, the minister needs 
to have years and experience, or his creed may be called in question.” 


LAW vs. LOVE. 


‘TI try to do my duty,” was the stolid reply of one upon whom 
we were urging the performance of some outside and not strictly 
imperative deed of Christian charity. ‘I try to do my duty ;” 
and the sanctimonious look which accompanied the words barred 
all farther solicitation on the subject. Duty! it is a cold word. 
We almost hated it just then. Supposing the narrow idea of duty 
ran through God’s universe, binding it in its iron strength down to 
the mere routine of the recurring seasons, the coming of day 
and night, the descent of the rain and sunshine; supposing Na- 
ture were shorn of every thing but her necessary facilities for 
carrying on the processes of vitality and recuperation, — not one 
leaf more upon any bough than was positively required to act as 
lungs to the whole forest, not a blade of grass over and above the 
need of God’s cattle upon a thousand hills, not a waste sunbeam, 
not an unused rill, not a useless herb or flower in all God’s beau- 
tiful creation: what a barren world would this be of ours! 
what desolation for beauty! what nakedness for exuberance ! 
what gloom and dearth and darkness for glory, sweetness, and 
perpetual bloom! God be thanked for the munificence of his 
thoughts towards us in the displays of his outward creation, as 
well as for the riches of his mercy towards us in Christ Jesus our 
Lord ! 

‘© GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE!” Cc. A. M. 


I can be contented with entire obscurity ; but, if God appoints 


me a condition partially obscure, that very partial obscurity it is: 


which dissatisfies me, and that because I do not find in it the 
merit attaching to perfect seclusion. This is a fault, and shows 
that I make an idol of my obscurity, without looking to the ap- 
pointment of God, which ought alone to be the object of my 
adoration. — Pascal. 
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Stumbling - blocks. By Gait Hamitron, author of * Country 
Living and Country Thinking,” ‘‘ Gala Days,” &e. Boston : Tick- 
nor & Fields. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington 
Street. 

Fifteen essays, on religious subjects mainly, make up the eun- 
tents of the book. ‘ The Ins and the Outs” is of church members 
and non-church members. ‘A View from the Pews” is a pun- 
gent criticism upon some of the faults of the pulpit. We have 
given a specimen of this in the Random Readings; which will also 
give some idea of the general style of these essays. ‘ Prayer- 
meetings ” lays open with great freedom the faults of those who 
lead in these meetings, sometimes lashing them with great severity. 
‘¢ Amusements ” approves of dancing. under proper regulations, and 
censures those Orthodox Christians who agree with her, and yet do 
nothing to rescue this recreation from its abuses. ‘* Church Sit- 
tings,” “ Ordinances,” ‘* Controversies,” ** Praying,” are among the 
other topics. The writer is always reverent and orthodox, assaults 
cant with unsparing mercy, abounds in excellent advice, told with 
so much pith and with such robust common sense, that the book 
will be an exceedingly useful one to all classes of readers. 8. 


The Potomac and the Rapidan. Army Notes, from the Failure 
at Winchester to the Re-enforcement by Rosecrans, 1861-3. By 
Atonzo H. Quint, Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts In- 
fantry. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. For sale by W. V. Spencer, 
134, Washington Street. 


One feels sad and indignant by turns in reading this book. It 
has every mark of faithful testimony to facts of which the writer 
was a personal witness. How much we are imposed upon by 
false reports of battles and victories; how many thousands of 
lives have been wasted through incompetent commanders, and 
those lives the very flower of the Republic; what wretched mis- 
management has attended this war, both in the field and at home, 
—all this is faithfully and graphically told. We have learned 
wisdom by experience ; and the prospects are vastly more bright 
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than in those gloomy days whose events Mr. Quint describes. 
His book will be an important one to those who come to write a 
true history of the war, if that shall ever be done. His opinion of 
‘generals will not go for much; but his description of details and 
experiences we have no doubt is as true as it is sometimes harrow- 
ing. Ss. 


Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family. By two of them- 
selves. New York: M. W. Dodd, No. 506, Broadway. 1864. 
For sale by W. V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 

We are late in calling attention to this book ; and our explana- 
tion is, that it has but just come into the editorial hands. Our 
readers, many of them at least, have already been made to feel 
its charm, and have found in it a valuable aid against that re-ac- 
tionary tendency which is carrying away some from the simplicity 
of our Protestant faith. We do not know when we have read 
such simply eloquent words of testimony to that religion, pure and 
undefiled, which standeth not in the wit or the will of man, but in 
the power of God. The book is rich in the sayings of Luther, and 
in those treasures of Christian love which he did so much to bring 
to the knowledge of his contemporaries. There is none of the 
bitterness towards the old Romish Church which spoils so much of 
our Protestant literature. Our readers may not have learned that 
the author of the ‘‘ Chronicles ” is Mrs. Charles, the wife of a man 
of business in London, who resides near Hamstead Heath. Mrs. 
Charles spends part of her time in missionary work in the city, 
and is a contributor to various periodicals; a studious person, 
skilled in Greek, German, and other tongues. She has written 
“ Illustrations of the Early Saxon Church,” ‘Stories of the Early 
Days of Christianity,” “* Voice of Christian Life in Song,” and a 
volume of poems ; and is engaged at present upon the “ Life of 
a Young Girl in the Days of Wesley.” We are indebted for these 
facts to a gentleman who has enjoyed the privilege of an acquaint- 
ance with her. E. 


N.B.—In the paging of this number, which commences a new volume, occur- 
red an error, which was not perceived till the first signatures were struck off. 

















